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I. THE PBE-EXISTENOE OP THE SOUL IN THE BOOK OF WISDOM 

Out of the popular eclectic Greek philosophy of the second or 
third centuries before Christ, the writer of the Book of Wisdom 
is commonly understood to have borrowed elements both Stoic 
and Platonic in origin. Stoic influence is seen especially in his 
conception of Wisdom as no longer only a personification of the 
creative thought and energy of God, as in Proverbs, chap. 8, 
but a substantial entity, a spirit filling the world and holding 
all things together (1:7), uniting in itself physical, rational, 
and moral qualities, and betraying unmistakably in many of its 
attributes and functions the influence of the Stoic world-soul. 1 
The Platonic element is found chiefly in the conception of the 
soul of man, its pre-existence, its relation to the body as some- 
thing foreign to its proper nature and a hindrance to its attainment 
of knowledge and virtue, and its essential immortality. 

The title of this essay calls, therefore, for a discussion of the 
supposed Platonic element in this book. Grimm* describes this 
element as follows: 

From the Platonic philosophy he adopts the doctrines of the v\i) 
a/M>p<£os, the formless matter of which the world was made (11:17), of 
the pre-existence of souls (8:19, 20), of the body as the seat of sin (1:4; 
8:20) and as an obstacle to the attainment of a knowledge of the divine 
(9:15), and of the elevation of the wise and pious after death to com- 
munion with God. 

Other modern writers 8 differ little from this statement of the 
doctrines of the book as to the pre-existence and the immortality 

1 irvtvfia votpov, Keirrov, tincivjjrov, Supcct jcal x»pct Sia wavrtav, airrippoia 7% 56£i)s, airav-ycur/xa 
4kot« aiSiov, k.t.A. (7:22—8:1). 

2 Dal Buch der WeUheit, 1860, p. 19. 

8 See, for example. Zeller, Die Philo$ophie der Qriechen, 3d ed. HI, ii, pp. 272 f . ; SchOrer, 
Qeschichte des jUdischen Volket (1898), III, 380; Siegfried in Kantzsch's Apoleryphen und 
Pseudepigraphen, I, 477, and in Hastings 1 Dictionary of the Bible, IV, 929; Toy, Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica, IV, 5342 ; Farrar in Wace's Apocrypha, I, 407. 
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of the soul, and as to the dualistic conception of the world and of 
human nature upon which these doctrines rest. 

It is customary, in other words, to attribute to the author of 
the Book of Wisdom almost the fully developed doctrine of Philo 
in regard to the soul and its relation to the body.* Souls, in 
Philo's view, pre-exist, the air being full of them. Those that 
remain true to their nature, incorporeal, are the angels. It is only 
souls that somehow have lower propensities that sink to earth and 
enter bodies. Of these some are further degraded by the earthly 
prison or grave that holds them. The task of the philosopher 
is to flee from the body and the outer world. By contem- 
plation, rising to ecstasy, the soul may even now escape sense 
and attain a vision of truth and of God. On this ecstatic vision 
Philo puts even greater emphasis than on the escape of the soul 
from the body at death. Such a doctrine of the soul's pre- 
existence and of the body as a prison from which release is a 
blessing is attributed by Josephus to the Essenes (B. J. ii. 8. 
11). Some such view indeed Josephus himself professes (B.J. 
iii. 8. 5), and puts also into the mouth of Eleazar (B. J. vii. 
8.7). A sentence from his own argument against suicide (B. J. 
iii 8. 5) may be quoted, because it expresses well the idea that 
is commonly ascribed to the Book of Wisdom : Ta fiev ye am/tara 
ffvqra iraaw Kal iic <f)0aprfj<s S\j?5 SeSrifuovpytp-ai, ^rvj^f) ^e addvaro*: 
ael xal 0eov fiolpa to*? am/iaaiv ipoueftercu. This sentence is con- 
sistently Hellenic, but in the context we have a curious blending 
of inharmonious Greek and Jewish conceptions which constitutes 
an effective warning to the student who looks for consistency 
in Jewish eschatology. 

The most elaborate study of the Greek element in the Book 
of Wisdom is that of Menzel. 5 His conclusion in regard to the 
Platonic (dualistic) element is that it is certainly to be recognized 
in the doctrine of the immortality of the soul (3:1, 9; 1:12; 6:19), 
the doctrine that the righteous after death are at once near to God, 
the pre-existence of the soul (8:19-20), the idea that as long as 
the soul is in the body it is imprisoned and oppressed (9:15), 

*See especially De gigantibtts, 2-18; De somniis, i, 21-23, 31; De confu*. ling., 17, 35; 
De migrat. Abr„ 5; Leg. all., iii, 14, 22; De opif. mundi, 2i, 46. 

*Der griechische Einluss auf Prediger und WeUheit Salomos, 1889 
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and the conception of 8\ij a/xopifxK (11:17). The question is 
open whether he derived these ideas directly from Plato, or not.* 
It was the eclectic blending of Stoicism and Platonism by which 
he was affected. Nevertheless the relation between 9:15 and 
Phaedo 81 C is to Menzel, as it is to E. Pfleiderer, 7 conclusive 
proof that the writer had actually read at least the Phaedo, and 
perhaps also, as Pfleiderer 8 argues, on account of 7:22-30, the 
Cratylus. Menzel regards the idea that the body is a source of 
evil and sin (1:4; 8:20, 21; 9:15) as one of the points of likeness 
between the Book of Wisdom and Philo. 

In regard to the Stoic element it is commonly acknowledged 
that our author's conception of Wisdom marks only a step, though 
an important one, from the Hebrew conception toward the Logos 
of Philo; but with reference to the Platonic element there is less 
caution; and since it is my purpose to show that greater reserva- 
tions, rather than less, are called for in the case of this latter 
element, I wish to point out what little support I may claim for 
a position against which the presumption is so strong. I do not 
find any doubt expressed of late as to the fully Platonic, or Phi- 
Ionic, character of the doctrine of pre-existence in 8 : 19, 20. With 
the earlier debate, which turned on the question of the canonicity 
of the book, and on the interest of one side in affirming and of the 
other in denying the presence in it of an unchurchly doctrine, 
we need have nothing to do. There seems to be equally unani- 
mous consent to the opinion that the immortality of the soul is 
here accepted in the Greek sense, in contrast to the Jewish idea 
of resurrection. But even Grimm thinks that our author's Greek 
notions were picked up as a part of the current culture of his time, 
rather than derived from study. Grimm notes also the entire 
absence in the Book of Wisdom of some Platonic doctrines which 
had an important place in Philo, such as the trichotomy of human 
nature, and most of all the doctrine of Ideas. He says, too, that 
the opinion, fundamental to Philo, that the body is the seat and 
source of evil, is only casually alluded to in Wisdom 1:4; 8:19; 
and that this idea is used for religious and practical rather than for 

« Op. cit., p. 61. 

'Die Philosophic dee Beraklit von Ephettu (1886), pp. 295 f. Pp. 299 f. 
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speculative purposes (pp. 22, 23). But these reservations do not 
affect his interpretation of the crucial passages. Drummond, 9 
while he accepts the doctrine of pre-existence in the Greek sense, 
and says that souls are good and bad before their entrance upon 
earthly life, and that the quality of the bodies they obtain depends 
on their moral condition, yet finds that 9:15 does not represent 
the body as the active source of sin, but only as a check upon 
man's higher aspirations, and that 1:4 does not mean that the 
body is a source of evil to the soul, but that it shares the ethical 
quality of the soul. Bousset, if I do not misjudge him, feels even 
more strongly the slenderness of the thread on which the supposed 
Platonic dualism of the book depends. The writer, he says, touches 
it in passing (9:15), but on the other hand implies that the divine 
wisdom dwells both in the soul and in the body of man (1:4). 
The pre-existence of souls is indeed indicated in 8 : 19, 20, but the 
passage means that the constitution of the body answers to the 
constitution of the soul. Though the author does not know the 
resurrection of the body, yet he does not directly express the 
thought that death is a freeing from the body, and that the con- 
tents of moral effort is the renunciation of the world. "Der 
dualistische Gedanke ist hier also nur in den ersten Ansatzen 
vorhanden." 10 

It has long been my conviction that the current language in 
regard to the Hellenism of the Book of Wisdom is misleading, 
and that it is more important to define the kind and degree of this 
Hellenism than to assert its reality. In particular in regard to 
the pre-existence of the soul, not only in Wisdom but in rabbinical 
and other Jewish books, it is not so useful to assert or deny as to 
define. What did the Jews mean by pre-existence, and above all 
what did they mean by soul? 

The difference between the Jewish and the Greek ideas of 
pre-existence has been suggestively discussed by Harnack." He 
argues that to the Greek mind pre-existence is connected with 
the contrast between spirit and matter, and expresses the thought 

tPhilo Judaeus, I, 200 ft. 

10 Die Religion des Judentumt (2. Aufl., 1906), pp. 461 f . 

11 History of Dogma, I, Appendix i. 
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that the idea, or form, or energy, of all things exists before their 
physical embodiment, and remains independent of this imperfect 
material copy. It is only the higher spiritual nature of things 
that pre-exists. The Jewish conception of pre-existence, on the 
other hand, rests on the contrast between God and man, and 
pictures or objectifies God's foreknowledge and determination of 
all things, and his special thought and purpose regarding things 
of special worth. Things pre-exist just as they are afterward to 
appear, not in their idea or form, but in their proper selves. They 
are hidden with God, and in the appointed time are manifest on 
earth. Pre-existence in the Greek sense is an explanation of the 
nature of things and an exaltation of their value; in the Jewish 
sense it glorifies the power and wisdom of God. Such general- 
izations may, with some reserve, be accepted, and we may agree 
with Harnack's conclusion that when Paul connected the contrast 
of spirit and flesh with the pre-existence of the Messiah he started 
the transition from a Jewish to a Greek Christology; and that 
incarnation is a Greek and not a Jewish conception. 

With reference to the pre-existence of the soul we may with 
due caution venture a somewhat different generalization, namely, 
that to the Greek the soul that pre-exists was or tended to be the 
personality, the man's real thinking self; while to the Jew it was 
only a part of the coming man, the divine breath or spirit "which 
was to make him alive, the breath (neshamah) of life which 
God breathes into the earthly form, making it a living being 
(nephesh) . 1J There is scarcely a greater cause of confusion and 
difficulty in the comprehension of Hebrew modes of thought than 
the tendency — in part, to be sure, the necessity — that impels us 
to translate nephesh by the word "soul." The nephesh is the 
life or the self of man, the living man himself, just as he is here 
and now. The older Hebrews had no word for body (<r&fia), and 
what we call body was not to them the opposite of nephesh, but 
was inseparable from it. When the Jews wished to speak of that 
which preceded and survived the earthly life of man the word 
they naturally used was not nephesh but neshamah (less often 
ruah), not the word that expressed the personal self of man, but 

"Gen. 2:7. 
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the word that suggested the divine in contrast to the earthly 
element that entered into his making. But the pre-existence of 
the neshamah is a very different thing from the pre-existence 
of the "^vxH" There is a kind of pre-existence of man which 
belongs naturally to the dualistic view of the world, of which 
Plato was the prophet. There is an entirely different kind of 
pre-existence which belongs to the religious attitude which the 
Hebrews instinctively maintained. That man comes from God 
and returns to God is said in Genesis 2 : 7 and in Ecclesiastes 12 : 7 ; 
in a very different sense in John 13:3; 16:28; still differently by 
the modern poet, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep, 
Turns again home. 

Such expressions can be used by those who believe both in the 
pre-existence and in the immortality of the conscious personality ; 
by those who accept immortality, but not pre-existence, in this 
personal sense ; and by those who reject personality in both cases. 
When we meet with the idea of the pre-existence of the soul, 
therefore, we need chiefly to ask what is meant by soul, what is it 
that pre-exists? 

In order to determine whether the Book of Wisdom and the 
rabbinical writings contain a Jewish or a Greek conception of 
the pre-existence of the soul we must define these two conceptions 
a little more precisely, though it can be only in bare summary. 

There is a sense in which pre-existence entered into the old 
Hebrew conception of men. It was, however, not the pre-existence 
of the person himself, the "I," the nephesh, that was in mind, 
but that of the two elements of which the man was made. The 
fundamental passage for the later Jewish ideas on the subject was 
Gen. 2:7. Man is on one side dust from the earth, and on the 
other, living breath, or spirit, from God. Man is taken out of 
the earth and returns to earth again (Gen. 3:19). God's breath 
(neshamah or ruah) 13 which makes him a living nephesh is 
withdrawn at death; and this also goes back to the source from 
which it came. Death, then, is the return of each part of man 

!3ComparoGeu. 2:7 with 6:17; 7:15,22; and see Job 32:8; 33:4; 31:14; Isa. 57:16. 
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to its source." It would be possible, therefore, for the Hebrew, 
in reflecting on what precedes man's birth, to think either of the 
body as it is formed in the womb and comes ultimately from the 
earth, or of the neshamah (ruah) of life which God breathes 
into the earthly form. As a matter of fact, however, this breath 
or spirit of God seemed to the Hebrews to belong to God to such 
a degree that for a long time they did not even individualize each 
man's share in it, still less connect with it the man's personal 
consciousness. It remained more natural for them to apply the 
personal pronoun to the pre-existing body than to the pre-existing 
neshamah: man comes from earth and returns to earth again." 
The nearest approach to actual reflection on the pre-existence of 
man in the Old Testament is found in Psalm 139; and here it is 
the pre-existent body with which the poet in some Bense identifies 
himself. It is "I" that am formed in the womb and even wrought 
in the lowest parts of the earth — these two being curiously blended 
in thought, as they are also in Job 1:21, and Sirach, 40:1. But 
we should expect the idea to arise in course of time that the 
breath of God also was for each man in some sense a distinct 
entity. Beginnings in this direction may possibly be found in 
such passages as Job 32:8; 33:4; Prov. 20:27, and especially the 
expression "the neshamoth that I made," in Isa. 57:21. There 
is also the hint in Eccles. 3:21 that there were in the writer's 
time those who claimed (in contrast to Ps. 104:29, 30, etc.) that 
the ruah of man had a different destiny after death from the 
ruah °f the beast. It is not my purpose to trace the history of 
these conceptions, but only to indicate the line along which Jewish 
thought, so long as it remained distinctly Jewish, would naturally 
move. 

In regard to Greek conceptions, what needs here to be said 
relates principally to Plato, and especially to the Phaedo, since 
this is the book by which the writer of Wisdom is thought to 
have been influenced. 16 Homer determined popular Greek ideas 
about death far more than Plato ever did. The Homeric Hades 

H Job 34:14, 15; Eccles. 12:7; Sirach, 40:11 [Heb.]. 

16 Gen. 3:19; Job 10:9; 34:14,15; Ps. 22:30 [29] ; 30:10 [9]; 103:14; 104:29; Eccles. 3:20; 
12:7; Sirach, 16:30; 17:1; Pirke Aboth, 3:1. 

16 See especia ly Eohde, Ptychr. (2. Aufl., 1898). 
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is very like the Hebrew Sheol. There are the same objective 
pictures of the dead, and at the same time gloom and emptiness 
and unreality characterize their lot. One distinction, however, is 
significant. Homer can call the shades in Hades yfrvxai; and at 
the height of the Greek faith in a future life Plato is still willing 
to describe the immortality he contends for as a persistence of 
the ^rvxV' i n Hades." The word nephesh is not so used in the 
Old Testament, and at the height of Jewish thought Sheol 
becomes exclusively the place of punishment for the wicked. 
Psyche is an appropriate title for Rohde's book on the worship 
of the soul and the faith in immortality among the Greeks ; but 
no one would use Nephesh as the title of a book on Hebrew 
ideas of the life after death. Greek thought issued at its best in 
a doctrine of the immortality of the soul; Hebrew thought in a 
doctrine of the resurrection. Undoubtedly the Greek conception 
of the transmigration of souls represented in its early popular 
forms a feeling like that which the Jewish conception of resurrec- 
tion expresses, that there can be no true life of man apart from a 
body. But on the higher levels of Greek thought, in the Orphic 
Mysteries, in Pythagoras, and in Plato, metempsychosis was so 
transformed that reincarnation was a disciplinary punishment, and 
the ideal to be striven after was the permanent escape of the soul 
from the body. The highest point attainable in the Hebrew line 
of development is that expressed by Paul's conception of a <r&pa 
irvevfiarucdv. Greek thought culminates in Plato's rore yetp dint) 
icad' avrifv eo-rai f\ ^rifXH %<oph rov crtofiaroi (Phaedo, 67 A). The 
tendency of Greek thought, then, was to regard the soul as the 
personality, and with reference both to what precedes and to what 
follows man's earthly life, to fix attention upon the soul. The 
difference between the Greek idea of metempsychosis as a series 
of incarnations of the soul in different bodies, and the Jewish idea 
of resurrection, the reunion of the soul with its former body, or 
the reviving of the dead body by a (new?) 18 breath of life from 
God, illustrates the Greek tendency to connect the personality 

« Phaedo, 71 D, E, 81 C, 106 E, 107 A. 

is See Ezek. 37:1-14, which, though it describes in figure, the revival of Israel, discloees 
the way in which a Hebrew would conceive of the resurrection of the individual. Here the 
old bones are reclothed with flesh, and revived by a fresh breath ( ru ah ) of God. 
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with the soul, and the Hebrew tendency to connect it with the 
body. The fact that resurrection is characteristic of the Jewish 
view and immortality of the Greek is connected also with the 
national character of the Jewish religion and the individual char- 
acter of the Greek. But resurrection, in contrast to immortality, 
did not arise and maintain itself simply as a part of the Messianic 
hope. It was deeply rooted in Jewish ideas of man and God. 
The Greek asked, Is the soul immortal? The Jews, If a man die, 
shall he live again? 

The ruling conception in the philosophy of Plato was that 
there is a realm of eternal and changeless ideas, of which earthly 
and sensible things are copies, and upon which all things depend 
for their being. True being, reality, belongs to this realm alone. 
Man's highest capacity is that of knowing this invisible world of 
ideas, that is, the capacity for abstract thought. That the soul 
of man has this power is proof that it belongs by nature to that 
higher realm. Moreover, since the soul's knowledge of the ideas 
is not given to it by the senses, it must be in reality memory, and 
hence attests the fact of the soul's pre-existence in the sphere of 
eternal realities. The soul is in its nature related to the ideas, 
and shares with them their quality of eternity. All abstract 
thought bears witness to the soul's unearthly origin, but espe- 
cially its knowledge of the highest ideas, such as goodness, beauty, 
justice. 1 ' The immortality of the soul is therefore an inference 
from this pre-existence, of which we have immediate evidence in 
our knowledge, or memory, of abstract truths and ideals. "In its 
capacity to know the eternal the soul bears within itself the surest 
guarantee of being itself eternal." M But this soul, which has no 
. end because it had no beginning, and attests its eternity to itself 
by its power to know things not given it through the bodily 
senses, is bound while on earth to a body which is foreign to its 
nature. The body hinders it in that search for knowledge which 
is its true life. The doctrine of transmigration, as developed by 
the Mysteries and Pythagoras, furnished Plato perhapB with the 
basis for his theory that knowledge is memory, and certainly with 
his explanation of the unnatural union of soul with body. The 

» See Phaedo, 73-76 ; Symposium, 211, 212. *> Bohde, Ptyche, II, 285. 
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eternal soul must pass through the discipline of successive incar- 
nations in the bodies of men, or even of beasts, until it attains 
such purity that it may be delivered from the circle of births and 
remain in the realm to which in truth it belongs. To attain this 
salvation is the aim of the philosopher. His method is to separate 
the soul as much as possible from the body, to dwell in the realm 
of ideas, not in that of sense, to repress bodily passions and desires. 21 
Even in the case of the philosopher it is only the complete separa- 
tion of soul from body by death that brings the open vision of 
truth. He practices dying even now, and welcomes the approach 
of death. 

The pre-existence of the soul is, then, more certain than its 
immortality, for it is attested by present experience. Plato has 
other arguments for the soul's immortality based on its nature, 
especially as not composite and as self -moving ; but to the argu- 
ment from "memory" he returns as the surest basis of his hope." 
This means that the pre-existence and the immortality of the soul 
alike depend for him upon the reality of the ideas; and this is the 
supreme article of faith in the religion of Plato. The true nature 
of reality is not in matter, and the true nature of man is not in 
the body. 

This brief statement may serve to bring before our minds the 
characteristic marks of the Platonic doctrine of pre-existence. It 
is clear that it concerns the soul alone, and that the soul which 
pre-exists is not only that which lives, but that which thinks. It 
is evident that the doctrine stands in the closest relation to a 
general view of the world, a dualistic view, in which the contrast 
of spirit and matter is central and all-determining. It is a doctrine 
which involves a definite conception of the nature of evil as having 
its source and seat in matter, and a distinctly ascetic theory and 
ideal of conduct. It is inseparable, also, from a belief in immor- 
tality in which two elements are to be distinguished, the inherent, 
unconditional indestructibility of the soul as such (V rw %^ irao-a 
affdvaro?) , 23 and the goal of a permanently incorporeal life of the 
soul, a blessed immortality, which is conditioned on its renuncia- 
tion of the pleasures and passions of the body and its attaining of 

ai Phaedo, 65 B. mibid., 91, 92; cf. 72-77. 23 Phaedrus, 245 C. 
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knowledge and virtue. The souls that carry with them out of 
the earthly life no taint of the body, but have desired death and 
practiced dying while on earth, will live forever in the realm of 
reality, in communion with the gods. 2 * Plato's doctrine of immor- 
tality is therefore in part a metaphysic and in part a religion. 
The two, however, are not to be separated as if Plato wavered 
inconsistently between the natural and the conditional immortality 
of the soul. The redemption of the soul from the body is accom- 
plished by knowledge, the knowledge of eternal truths and reali- 
ties, and of the soul as belonging by nature to the realm of eternal 
things. The philosopher is one who knows and applies the fact 
that the soul is imperishable. By realizing the soul's inescapable 
immortality, and living in the light of this knowledge, he attains 
immortality in the full and blessed sense. 

It is evident how great a difference separates the native Hebrew 
from the Greek, and especially from the Platonic, ideas of the 
pre-existence of the soul; and also that the difference is closely 
connected with the idea of the soul. In general the Hebrew 
meant by the pre-existing soul the life or life-giving energy which 
man receives from God; while Plato meant by it not only that 
which makes the body alive but also that in man which knows 
truth, the power of thought; hence, certainly in a far higher 
degree than neshamah to the Hebrew, the V rv X^ *° Plato was the 
self-conscious moral personality, and the pre-existence of the soul 
was therefore more truly the pre-existence of the person. 25 

The contention of this paper is that, contrary to the current 
view, both the rabbis of the Talmudic period, and the writer of 
the Book of Wisdom were, at this point, Jewish, not Greek. 

Turning now to the Book of Wisdom, we shall look first at 
the short list of passages from which it is inferred that the writer 
accepted the Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul. 

HPKaedo, 80, 81. 

25 So much may be said without entering into the difficult question just how far Plato 
succeeded in securing: immortality for the conscious personality in our modern sense of that 
word. It must be confessed that metempsychosis, the successive inhabiting of different 
bodies by the soul, though it connects the personality more closely with the soul than with 
the body, does not convey so vivid a sense of the personal identity of the one who now lives 
with the one who will live hereafter as does the doctrine of resurrection, which connects 
the personality with the body more closely than with the soul. See B. K. Qaye, The Platonic 
Conception of Immortality, 1904. 
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The first of these passages, 1:4, cited by Grimm, with 8:20, as 
evidence of the Platonic conception that the body is the seat of 
sin, can be shortly dismissed. Surely nothing that other passages 
may yield can avail to make this Platonic. The author begins 
his book with the thought that God can be found and known by 
men only on the condition of righteousness. Sin shuts men off 
from that Power (1:3), or "Wisdom (1:4), or Spirit (1: 5), which 
is the medium, or representative, of God's immanent presence in 
the world (1: 7) and in men (1:4-6). "For into a soul devising 
evil wisdom will not enter, nor will it dwell in a body that is in 
debt to sin." Grimm remarks (pp. 50 f.) that although "body 
and soul" means the- human being in his totality, yet "the author 
would not have used this paraphrase if he had not assumed a 
source and seat of moral evil also in the body (well known as a 
fundamental dogma of developed Alexandrianism in Pbilo), 
although according to his view not all bodies are in equal degree 
permeated by the principle of sin (8: 19, 20)." If in the words, 
"wenn er nicht Quelle und Sitz des sittlich Bosen auch im Leibe 
angenommen hatte," the "auch" means "as well as in the soul," 
then the Philonic character of the verse is denied in the sentence 
that affirms it. In fact it is brought in by Grimm only by sheer 
force, and is positively excluded by the verse itself and by its 
context. The two clauses of the verse are in rhythmical parallel- 
ism, and mean, individually and together, simply that the divine 
wisdom will not enter into a sinful man. At most they supple- 
ment each other by suggesting that there are more spiritual and 
more physical sorts of sin which equally shut the divine spirit out. 
But the body is no more the seat of sin than the soul, and there 
is nothing to suggest that either body or soul is the source of sin. 
This verse says the same thing that is said in other words in vss. 
3 and 5. The sins which are in the writer's mind as those that 
especially shut out the spirit of God are not sins of sense, but 
perverse thoughts and blasphemous or lying words about the 
meaning and conduct and end of life, such as chap, ii reports. 
The man described by the phrase, /ea/eoVe^i/o? yfnrxri, is more vividly 
present before the writer's eye than the man suggested by the 
phrase, a&fia /caTa^peo? afiapr(a<s. The verse is definitely un- 
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Platonic, for it implies that the divine Wisdom can dwell in the 
body as well as in the soul, and that the soul is not good by nature 
and the body evil, but that body and soul alike may be either good 
or evil. The contrast between yjrvxv and crA/ia is like that of Prov. 
11: 17 rather than that of Greek dualism. The words are Greek, 
but the thought is Hebraic. Man is a unity, and his character, good 
or bad, belongs to both of the two parts of which he is composed. 
Paul, the Hebrew, could think of the body as a dwelling-place of 
the spirit of God (I Cor. 6:19), and of a purity that includes 
body as well as soul (I Thess. 5:23) ; 26 but this is not Platonism. 

There remain three verses on which the Hellenistic dualism 
of our author depends, 8: 20; 9: 15; 11: 17. On 8:19, 20 alone 
depends the accepted view that he held to Plato's and Philo's 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul. It is a rather heavy 
weight for these two short verses to sustain. They form, in fact, 
a parenthesis, and would not be in the least missed if they were 
dropped out. It is not my purpose, however, to cast doubt upon 
them. Though they are parenthetical, they serve a good purpose, 
and are, as I hope to prove, quite characteristic of the author's 
mode of thought. In the person of Solomon he describes his 
early love of Wisdom, and his determination to find and follow 
her (8:2-18). But when he sought her he discovered that she 
was not to be gained except as the gift of God, and that he must 
therefore resort to prayer (8: 21 — 9: 18) ; and this in spite of the 
fact that he was thoroughly and exceptionally good by nature 
(8: 19, 20), and so had fulfilled that fundamental condition for 
the obtaining of wisdom which is set forth in 1 : 1-6. The thought 
in general is that expressed in 7 : 1-7. Even Solomon, great as 
was his natural endowment, was only like other men, and gained 
Wisdom only by a way that is open to every man, that of prayer. 
He was perfect among the sons of men, and yet he needed the 
Wisdom that comes from God (9:6). 

How then is this natural goodness of Solomon described ? 

irats 8c 17/07V ev<j>vrjs. 
i/rvxys t« efAaxov aya&fjs, 
fiSXkov Se ayaOos Stv 
rj\dov cis <rS>/jux afuavrov. 
26 See also Bom. 6 : 12 ; 12 : 1. 
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According to the usual understanding of the passage the author 
means by fiSXXov Sk to substitute the second expression for the 
first ; and this second expression is thought to imply that the soul 
pre-exists, and has already attained a certain character, good or 
bad ; and that, according to this character, it is assigned to a bet- 
ter or a worse body. To this it is commonly added that the body 
is in any case something foreign to the soul and a source of evil 
to it (9: 15), because it is composed of matter (11: 17). It will 
serve our purpose to reproduce in summary Grimm's comments. 

The author, he thinks, started to write the common expression, which 
would have been, "I was of good nature and was allotted a good soul and 
an undefiled body;" but as he did not share the common view he did not 
complete the sentence, but substituted another for it (vs. 20). This would 
have been clearer if he had written, "Or rather, being a good soul I came 
into an undefiled body." This is evidently what he meant. The "un- 
defiled body" is a body not defiled by the power of the sensuous, or one 
in which the power of the sense-impulse is not so strong as to hinder the 
effort of the spirit toward wisdom and virtue. The author accordingly 
sees in the body, as apart of matter (9: 5 [15?]), the source of evil, although 
his view on this point is not so fully developed as in Philo. In saying 
that the soul was good even before its union with the body, the pre- 
existence of souls is presupposed, according to the familiar Platonic con- 
ception, which Philo and the Essenes also appropriated. Yet our author 
has somewhat modified the Platonic idea, for he thinks of the character 
of the body as dependent on the character of the soul in its pre-existent 
state, and so assumes two sorts of pre-existing souls, good and bad. 
There are points of analogy with this in Plato and in Philo, but in Plato 
the best souls escape reincarnation, and in Philo they are not drawn to 
earth and do not enter human bodies at all, while of those that do enter 
the earthly life the better class regard the body as a prison, and long to 
return to their heavenly home. But in spite of this difference, Philo's 
view teaches us the spirit in which the writer of Wisdom also may have 
thought of the difference between good and bad souls in their pre-existent 
state. The good were less attracted by the earthly and sensuous than 
the bad. It is also to be assumed that the writer did not imagine that 
souls were created good and bad by God. They could only become so 
by their free choice. 27 

Now have we a right to say that in vs. 19 the author falls into 
a traditional (Jewish) form of expression with which he does not 
agree, and then in vs. 20 corrects himself and substitutes his new 

2' Grimm, Dot Buck der WeUheit, pp. 176-78. 
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(Greek) conception; so that we ought to neglect the first verse 
and use only the second in interpreting his thought ? Grimm 
says that fiaWov hk is used sometimes to heighten, but more often 
to correct, what has been said; but in none of the instances he 
cites does the second sentence simply displace the first, or put a 
correct statement in the place of an erroneous one. In speech 
one may slip into an error and correct it with an "or rather." "On 
p. 8, of rather 10, we read, etc." But in writing we do not leave 
the error standing and add the correction. When one deliberately 
writes and leaves two alternative forms of expression, connected 
by fiaWop 84, we know that each has value to him, and that he 
feels that he conveys his meaning better by leaving them both 
and expressing a preference for the second, than he would do by 
striking out the first in favor of the second. Sometimes the 
adversative force of the 84 in this phrase is so slight that we can 
only express it in English by an inflection of the voice; sometimes 
it is strong enough to bear a "but;" but in all cases the two clauses 
together are clearer or stronger than the second would be alone. 
In the sentence, "Steal no more, but rather labor" (Eph. 4:28), 
the labor does displace the stealing, but the charge to labor does 
not displace, but only intensifies, the charge not to steal. Examples 
like the following could just as well be taken from English litera- 
ture, for they illustrate not a peculiar Greek phrase but the work- 
ing of the human mind. "It is Christ Jesus that died, nay rather 
that was raised from the dead" (Rom. 8:34) ; "Now that ye have 
come to know God, or rather to be known by God" (Gal. 4:9) ; 
" Those who were formerly despised and near to Hades, or rather 
had entered it" (III Mace, 6:31) ; "As slaves, or rather traitors" 
(III Mace., 7:5); "Pharaoh appointed Joseph successor of his 
kingdom, or rather king" (Philo, De Josepho, 21); "The stars 
are said to be ... . intelligent living beings, or rather each one 
is intellect itself" (De opif. mundi, 24). 28 In such examples the 
value of the first clause is evident. It is usually the more familiar, 
the more easily understood, and even the more literally correct 
form; while the second is newer, more striking and bold, giving 
a peculiar force to a certain phase of the thought, never simply 

28 See farther II Mace, 6:23; Eph.5:ll; I Cor. 14:1,5; Acts5:13,H. 
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displacing the first, and not necessarily more correct. In many 
instances the second expression could not stand alone, but depends 
on its contrast to the first for its meaning. All this is almost too 
simple, and calls for an apology. But in the passage before us it 
is the habit of commentators to take the second clause apart from 
the first, and to make it alone support the great doctrine of the 
pre-existence of the soul. Farrar, for example, says that vs. 19 
is "an expression on which we need not dwell, because the writer 
proceeds, in the next clause, to correct it, and to intimate the view 
which he took of the relations between the soul and the body." 
Can we now follow the process of the writer's mind as he wrote 
the two clauses, and left them both standing? What he wanted 
to say was simply that Solomon was one of the favored men who 
possessed beauty and health and purity of body and also native 
goodness of character. The writer is a Jew writing Greek ; and 
when he uses a&fia and ^rvxv for the two parts of human nature 
he inevitably thinks of man somewhat more dualistically than he 
would have done had he been writing Hebrew. But he is still a 
Jew, and man still consists, in his thought, in the union of these 
two parts, and not in either one alone. When, then, he wishes to 
explain that this child, Solomon, was evfyvrp in both parts of his 
being, the first way that occurs to him of expanding the bare 
statement is to say that he got by divine allotment a good soul. 
He is thinking of the body formed in the womb as if it were the 
person, and of the soul as chosen by God from his treasury of 
souls and breathed into the growing embryo, or into the child at 
birth. God fortunately allotted, or graciously chose, for Solomon, 
a good soul. Then it occurs to him that it would be better to 
connect the personality with the soul, and to say that the body 
was happily matched to the soul, rather than that the soul was 
matched to the body. So he adds, "Or rather, being good, I 
came into a pure body." I think he would hardly have ventured 
to say what Grimm thinks would have made his thought clearer, 
"Being a good soul, etc." He does not expressly connect the 
man with the body in the first clause, nor with the soul in the 
second. The man, the "I," got a good soul, or rather entered a 
good body. He prefers to bring the "I" into close relation with 
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the soul, but he does not so far identify them that he cares to take 
back the expression, "I obtained a good soul." The birth of a 
man is the coining together of body and soul, and the man is 
most favored by nature who has a soul natively good, united to a 
body natively pure. It is almost, even though not quite, a matter 
of indifference to the writer whether this union is described by 
saying that the man (as if he were first a body, or were with the 
body) obtained the soul, or that the man (as if he were first a 
soul, or were with the soul) entered the body. That he hesitates 
between the two expressions, and that he leaves the first unerased, 
is entirely inconceivable if he had a fully developed doctrine of 
the pre-existence of the soul, such as is now uniformly ascribed 
to him. That he leaves the first clause standing is conceivable 
only on the supposition that it expressed his thought naturally 
and well and in the familiar way, but that a newer, more striking 
way of looking at and expressing the same thing comes into his 
mind, and that he ventures to set it over against the other. The 
fact that he leaves the first clause as it is, presents, as it seems to 
me, positive proof that no such doctrine of the pre-existence of 
the soul as that of Plato or Philo was in his mind. The birth 
of Solomon was the coming together of a good soul and a pure 
body. Did not the soul, then, exist and have a certain character 
before it came into a body? Yes, but only in a sense comparable 
to that in which the body existed and had a certain character 
before it received a soul. If we ask without presupposition what 
sort of prenatal existence is implied in the two verses taken 
together, I think we must say that the suggestion of vs. 19 is 
that God has made and has in keeping souls for all men who are 
to be born, and allots one to each new child. Then vs. 20, not 
contradicting the suggestion of vs. 19, modifies it by taking a 
tentative step in the direction of connecting the person with the 
soul instead of with the body. God provides a soul for the body, 
or rather a body for the soul. One can use either expression, for 
it is not the man himself that pre-exists, but only the two parts 
that are to make the man. 

What has already been said of the Jewish idea of the pre- 
existence of the body and of the soul is sufficient to indicate that 
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this interpretation of 8:19, 20, though it separates the writer of 
Wisdom at this point from Philo, does not set him apart in isola- 
tion from such movements of thought in his time as would 
naturally influence him. It does not attribute to him an anoma- 
lous position, but simply reveals the fact that he is still more Jew 
than Greek. When Jews began to speak Greek, and called the 
two parts of man aw/ia and ifv%% they would naturally use yjrvxv 
of that which God breathed into man, the neshamah or ruah, 
and then the thought would be within easy reach that the person- 
ality, the "I," might associate itself as well with that part of the 
future man which comes from above as with the part which comes 
from below. Now it seems to me that in the Book of Wisdom 
we are at just such a point, and that 8:19, 20 is a significant 
landmark in this development of thought. This writer first and 
more naturally thinks of the body as that pre-existing part of man 
with which the personal pronoun could connect itself; but then 
he thinks of the ^rvxv, the other part of the coming man, that 
which God breathes into him or lends to him, 28 as better deserv- 
ing to be called "I." The significance of this tentative and 
partial connection of the personality with the "fvxv for the 
author's doctrine of immortality will be discussed later on. But 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that one who stands at this 
transitional stage, and has made only such a start toward identi- 
fying the person with the ^rvxv as 8 : 19, 20 indicates, has adopted 
Platonism, or anything remotely resembling it. He does not hold 
to what we should call a real pre-existence of man at all. We 
are not to forget vs. 19. The writer is still more at home with 
the idea of a pre-existing body than with that of a pre-existing 
soul; and granting that both in a sense pre-exist, man is still to 
him neither one nor the other, but the union of the two. Neither 
Plato nor Philo could have written either of these verses ; not vs. 

19, because it seems to connect the person with the body; not vs. 

20, because it implies that there is such a thing as a pure body, 
a fit abode for a good soul. 

In 7:1-6 the origin of man is described in detail, the origin 
of the same man, Solomon, as in 8 : 19, 20, narrated with the same 

w See the discussion of 15:8, 1,16; 16:14 below. 
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purpose, that of showing that, however he may have excelled 
other men in endowment, he was like all men in nature, and 
gained his pre-eminent wisdom, not by peculiar native talents, 
but only, as every man must gain it, by prayer and as a gift from 
God. Man is here described wholly from the point of view of 
his body. He is mortal, earth-born and related to earth, molded 
as vapl; in the womb; while that which comes from heaven into 
man is no part of his original nature, but the "spirit of wisdom," 
which is given in answer to prayer, and secures for men friend- 
ship with God There is hardly room here for the idea of a 
descent of the soul into a human body, bringing with it some 
memory of its native region. The movement is upward by divine 
help, from mortality and earthliness toward God, not downward 
from nearness to God, through some degrading impulse, into 
earthly life. 

The origin of man is described again in 15 : 11, in dependence 
on Gen. 2:7. Of the idol-maker it is said: 
fyymqmr top irXa<Tavra avrbv 
km rav ifimtwravra avriS *lrvx*l v ^vtpyomrav 
Kal (/j.<j>vaTq<Tavra irvcv/ua £<otikov. 

The last two lines are quite certainly identical in meaning. The 
verbs are synonymous, the descriptive attributes are not distinc- 
tive, and between the nouns themselves, "tyvxn and <rrvevfia, the 
author seems in this connection to have made no clear discrimi- 
nation (cf. 15:8, 16; 16:14). The irvoTj £<of}<s which, according 
to Gen. 2:7, God breathed into man, and the V rw X^ £5><ra which 
man became, are not here kept apart. The ^vx^l or vvevfia of 
man is what God breathes into him, and is first of all vitality, life 
itself. At death man returns to the earth from which he was 
taken, to tj)? V pu X^ ? inraiTijdeU %pdo<i (15:8). The V rw X'7» then, 
does not fully belong to man. The earth is his native element. 
The V PU X'7 is a loan from God, and at death the debt is paid. The 
man returns to earth and his soul is taken back by God. This is 
obviously Jewish and nothing else. It agrees with 8 : 19, but not 
with 8:20; that is, man is not a soul that enters a body, but a 
body, formed of earth, growing in the womb (7: Iff.), to which a 
soul is allqtted, or lent. So in 15:16 man is one who has 
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borrowed his spirit (to irvevfia BeBavta-fievot) . Again, alluding to 
God's healing by means of the brazen serpent, the writer says 
(after I Sam. 2:6, etc.), that only God can both slay and make 
alive. Man can slay, il-ekdbv Be irvev/ia ovk avaarpefai, oiiBe ava- 
\vei yfrvxrjv Trapa\i)p$6elaav; that is, he cannot turn back [into 
the one whom he has slain] the spirit that has gone forth, nor 
can he release a soul that has been received, or taken possession 
of [by God] (16;14).*° Grimm supplies eli aBov, but it is more 
probable that the idea in the author's mind is still the same as in 
15:8, 16; moreover he nowhere says that the ^rvyfi g oes t° 
Hades — another indication that he is more Jew than Greek. 
The soul is taken back at death by God, and man cannot 
recover it. 

But to all that has been argued thus far it will of course be 
objected that in 9:15 and 11:17 we have ideas unmistakably 
Platonic, and that if these verses reveal the author's knowledge 
and acceptance of the Platonic dualism, it is right to assume that 
8:20 is also Platonic, and if 8:20, then 1:4 

Solomon's prayer for wisdom (9:1-18) confesses that, though 
man was made for dominion and for righteousness, yet he is at best 
weak and short-lived and lacking in understanding, so that even 
one who is perfect as a man is to be reckoned as nothing unless 
he have the wisdom that comes from God. The necessity of this 
divine help is enlarged upon in vss. 13-18, chiefly in the language 
and spirit of the Old Testament; 81 but in vs. 15 aground of man's 
limited powers of knowledge is found in his body. Because of 
its weight and burden the mind of man can know earthly things 
but imperfectly, and heavenly things not at all unless God sends 
his holy spirit. This, however, God does send, in answer to 
prayer, and a sufficient and saving knowledge of God is therefore 
within every one's reach. The "corruptible body" or "earthly 
tent" (cf. Isa. 38:12; Job 4:19) 32 is an explanation, not of the sin, 
but of the ignorance of man. This is the prayer of a perfect man, 

30 Cf. Eccles.8:8. 

si Compare, e.g., Isa. 40:13,11; Jer. 23:18a; Job 15:8:28: 20-22; 36:22; Sirach, 42:21. 

32%Krjv(K had almost lost its figurative sense and become practically a synonym of 
crofts. See illustrations of this use in Heinrici, Das Zweite Sendtehreiben dea Paulus an 
die Korinther, p. 241. 
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one in whom a good soul is united with an undented body. It is 
not therefore the impurity of the body, whether ritual or moral, 
that is in mind, but its mortality. The thought is the same as 
that of 7 : 1-6 and 9:5. The verse reads : 

<pdaprbv yap amfux fiapvvti ^rvjp/y, 

Kol fipidei to ye&Ses <ricrjvo$ vow Tro\v<f>p6vriSa. 

That the language is Platonic is not to be questioned; whether 
the thought is Platonic, the author himself should be allowed to 
decide. The sentence in the Phaedo (81 C) on which the verse 
is commonly thought to depend runs as follows : 

'E/j.j8pi#ts hi ye rovro [to ceo/uiToeioes] w alecrOat. )yni ehtu Kal /Sapv kou. 
yccdoes Kal oparov o Bi) kou. i^ovva if roiavrtf i/niXA ^apwerat re xai IXkctou 
■naXtv els tov oparov rowov, k. r. X. 

The common or related words in the two passages are : 



Wisdom 

1. (ip(0ei 

2. rb ye&Bes aiajvos 

3. fiapvvei r r ux^v 



Plato 
ep.Ppi.0ei 
yewSes 
jSapu and 1/ faxi jSopwcroi. 



Grimm hesitates to affirm direct literary dependence, but E. 
Pfleiderer 84 and Menzel 85 think this certain. 

Plato is speaking here, not of the hindrance that the body 
offers to the mind in its search for truth, but of the lot after 
death of souls which have been defiled by the body during the 
earthly life. Such souls, he says, have, through constant occupa- 
tion with the body, taken something corporeal into themselves; 
and this corporeal element which the soul has absorbed, not the 
body itself — to o-tofiaroetSek, not to a&fia — we must think to be 
burdensome, and heavy, and earthy, and visible, so that such a 
soul is weighed down and dragged back to the visible region. 
Hence such a soul may sometimes even be seen at its tomb 
because of the body-like element that it has taken with it from 
its life with the body. After such wanderings it must be again 
imprisoned in a body, perhaps that of some animal most fitting 
its character. The connection of our verse with this passage 

88 Not to o-ufia, which Grimm and others supply. 

3« Op. cit., pp. 295 f. 85 Op. cit., p. 61. 
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in Plato is therefore purely one of words and not at all one of 
thought, a fact which commentators do not seem to have regarded 
as important. But if our author had the Phaedo before him he 
could easily have found striking expressions of a thought at least 
in form closely like the one he has in mind, namely, that the body 
stands in the soul's way in its effort to gain wisdom, 88 instead of 
fixing upon a passage which has an entirely different meaning, 
and has nothing whatever to do with this thought. That it is 
remotely through the influence of this passage in Plato that the 
words ififSpidds, ye&Se;, fiapvveo, became associated as expressing 
the relation of body to soul is not impossible. But that the writer 
of Wisdom selected them from Plato and made the application 
(expressing a Platonic thought in Platonic language which Plato 
used to express an entirely different thought) is improbable. The 
improbability will not lessen when we find that one so deeply 
concerned as our author is with the subject of immortality shows 
in all that he says about it not the slightest trace of the influence 
of the Phaedo, though this was the greatest book on the subject 
which the world had up to his time produced. Both in concep- 
tion and in argument he follows a wholly different and unrelated 
course. But our immediate concern is with the question whether 
the thought of 9 : 15 is really Platonic, or not. Our author thinks 
of a body free from impurity as hindering the mind merely by 
the limitations of finiteness and mortality, while Plato regards 
the body as the seat of passions, of evil appetites, desires, and 
fears, which obscure the soul's natural vision of truth by a morally 
degrading and corrupting influence. In the Phaedo the only way 
in which the soul can see things as they are is by freeing itself 
as much as possible from the body. Indeed, it is only after actual 
death, which consists in the separation of body and soul, that the 
soul can fully gain truth. But the Book of Wisdom contains no 
such ascetic doctrine, and suggests absolutely no ascetic practice. 
The verse before us describes an inevitable fact about man. It 
does not find a moral cause of this fact in some sin or defect of 
the soul which brought it into the body, nor in the inevitable evil 
of the body as matter; nor does it seek escape by the moral effort 

36 See, e. g., Phaedo, 66, 67. 
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of suppressing the body, by the practice of dying. Neither is the 
body man's fault, nor is its burden to be removed by his effort. 
It is natural and indispensable to man, and belongs to the best of 
men. It is not an insurmountable barrier in the way of wisdom, 
for there is an open path by which wisdom can be gained here 
and now. The way is not escape from the body as from a prison 
or grave, but the coming into body and soul (1:4) of the divine 
spirit of wisdom. Our author's positive injunction could only be 
to keep body and soul alike pure, since only on this condition can 
the prayer for the divine wisdom be granted (1:4). The man in 
whose person our author speaks gained wisdom in this way, 
through prayer and by the gift from above. He possessed a 
pure body, and when he asked for wisdom he received with it 
all good things of the bodily life, health and comeliness, riches, 
power, and honor (7:11; cf. vss. 8-10)." Our author knew how 
to idealize the Solomon of biblical history, but even he would 
hardly have chosen this hero if his own ideal had been that of 
asceticism. The book is full of the spirit of confidence and 
exultation in the actual possession of wisdom.* 8 This verse, 9:15, 
can therefore only mean that wisdom must be sought from God, 
and cannot be gained by man's unaided effort. But this is not a 
Platonic dualism; it is Jewish religion, expressing itself first in 
Scripture form (9:13), then in certain Platonic phrases which 
the author had caught from the popular philosophical teaching 
of his day. Such a literary use of current phraseology, derived 
from a different world-view from one's own, is not unnatural. This 
verse does not, then, compel us to admit a dualism which 1:4 and 
8 : 19, 20 exclude. It neither compels nor permits us to attribute 
to our author "the Platonic conception of a pre-existence of souls 
and a banishing of them into earthly bodies because of a pretem- 
poral fall." 39 

What has been said of 9:15 applies even more obviously to 
11:17. The verse contains a Platonic phrase, but not a Platonic 
thought. The phrase afiopfos t5\ij arose among Platonists, 
Aristotle being the first to use v\ij in this sense. Plato had 

37 In accordance with I Kings S : 5-11. »» Zoekler , Die Apohryphen, p. 5. 

>» See, e.g., 6:22— 7:14; 7:15-21; 8:2ff. 
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used a/io/j^o? 40 of the world-stuff, and the phrase v\i) aftoptpos 
was used by Stoics and by Philo." The Stoic use indicates that 
it did not necessarily carry dualistic implications with it, and our 
further study will make it probable that it was from the popular 
Stoicism of his time, rather than from Platonism, that our author 
took the phrase. That God made the world out of formless 
matter was not indeed a Hebrew conception; but the question 
that concerns us is whether to our author, as to Philo, the matter 
of which God made the world was evil and a cause of evil; and 
to this we may return a confident negative. In the material 
world as God made it only wholesome powers are operative (1:14). 
That God created the world of formless matter is an evidence only 
of his greater power, and it is only to illustrate and magnify his 
power that it is mentioned. God's creation is altogether good. 
It is only man whose sin brings evil into it, and his sin is nowhere 
traced to the matter of which his body is formed. 

One verse which Grimm interprets in a Platonic direction we 
need not discuss in detail, since it is generally agreed that his 
rendering is mistaken. In 8:21 he rendered the word iy/cpar^ 
by enthaltsam (as in Sirach, 26:15), whereas it must certainly 
be translated "possessed of," "master of" (as in Sirach, 6:27; 
15:1; Bar. 4:1), supplying ao<j>ia<} from vs. 18, vss. 19, 20 being 
parenthetical. Grimm's inference that we have here the Alexan- 
drian principle that the greatest possible freeing of oneself from 
the body is the foundation of virtue and the condition of the 
elevation of the spirit to the supersensible realm, is baseless. This 
is indeed the view that necessarily results from the dualistic theory 
of Plato and Philo, and is strenuously urged by them. The fact 
that it appears neither here nor elsewhere in the Book of Wisdom 
surely confirms us in our belief that its author did not accept the 
dualistic theory. 

It must already be evident that our writer's view of the world 
should not be inferred from two or three isolated sentences, but 
rather that these sentences should be interpreted in the light of 
his general view. To this we must therefore now give some atten- 
tion. The Platonic or Philonic doctrine of the pre-existence of 

*• Timaeus, 51 A. « See Grimm on Wisdom 11 :17. 
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the soul, which is commonly attributed to our author, is a part of 
a certain philosophy and psychology. Its presence is indicated 
by causes and effects especially in three directions. It belongs, 
in the first place, to a dualistic conception of the universe, in which 
the ruling contrast is that between matter and spirit, and in man 
between body and soul. In the next place, evil in this universe 
is due to matter, and sin in man to the body. Sin is to be con- 
quered by a war against the body and by separation from the 
world, by anticipating that freedom of the soul from the body 
which only actual death can fully effect. Finally, to the pre-exist- 
ence of the soul corresponds its immortality. That which comes 
into the body as a foreign being is not involved in the body's 
death. The bodily existence appears as an interruption of the 
soul's normal life. We must therefore test our thesis that there 
is no Platonic doctrine of pre-existence in the Book of Wisdom by 
asking whether the grounds and results of such a doctrine are to be 
seen here, as they clearly are in Philo, in these three directions. 
The writer's general view of the world is set forth in his con- 
ception of Wisdom. This is the most philosophical idea that the 
book contains, and the one most affected by Greek influence. But 
this conception, rooted in the native soil of Jewish monotheism, 
branches out, not in the direction of Platonic dualism, but in that 
of Stoic monism. The most philosophical and the most Hellenic 
passage in the book is 7:22 — 8:1; and here, as in related pas- 
sages (1:7; 12:1), it is not the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, but 
the Stoic conception of the World Soul that contributes to its 
development. Even here, however, the writer remains more Jew 
than Greek. 42 Wisdom, which is once called Power (1:3) and 
several times Spirit, is the agency through which God made and 
maintains the universe, rules human history for the ends of 
righteousness and love, and imparts to individuals knowledge, 
friendship with himself, virtue and immortality. There is 
undoubtedly a certain want of adjustment between the physical 
and the ethical qualities and functions of Wisdom, but the author's 
purpose to make it a unifying conception is unmistakable. As a 

« The doctrine of Wisdom is expounded in 1:1-7; 6:12-25; chaps. 7— 9 (especially 7: 22— 
8:1); chaps. 10—11 : 1 ; cf . 12 : 1. 
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semi-physical substance and energy it fills the world, making and 
holding together all things; while as the pure image and outflow 
of the goodness of God, it refuses to dwell in unrighteous men. 
Regarded as the immanence of God in the creation, it is described 
as an all-penetrating, all-moving, all-renewing energy, various yet 
one, mobile yet steadfast. Regarded as God's self-revelation and 
self -communication to men, it is characterized by moral qualities — 
righteousness, purity, and especially love. In both aspects Wisdom 
is the image of God; in one, of his power; in the other, of his 
goodness. In one view it penetrates all spirits, in the other it 
enters only into holy souls. No doubt the writer, though more 
Hebrew than Stoic, takes the physical aspects and activities of 
the Wisdom Spirit seriously. It literally fills and makes and 
rules all things (1:7; 7:22ff.; 12:1). The formless matter of 
which God made the world he evidently conceives of as wholly 
penetrated and ordered and mastered by this Spirit. There is no 
hint that matter presents an obstacle to this creative energy of God, 
or produces any defect in the creation. The divine declaration 
that the world is very good is accepted without reserve (1:14), 
and demonstrated with enthusiasm. Only one thing stands 
opposed to this Spirit of God, and that is not matter, even in 9:15, 
and not the devil, in spite of 2:24, but always and everywhere the 
sin of man. Death, which is the author's summary word for all 
evil does not belong to God's purpose, and was not made by him. 18 
Wicked men brought it upon them by their own deeds and choice 
(1:12-16; 2:23, 24). Nothing else excludes the presence or 
limits the potency of this divine Wisdom except the evil thoughts 
and deeds of man. Death is the only evil thing in the universe, 
and sin is the only cause of its presence. 

Wisdom, as the artificer of all things, knows and can reveal the 
mysteries of the physical universe (7: 17-22 a); but these, which 
occupy so large a place in books like Enoch, our author does not 
care to unfold. His interests are chiefly to set forth Wisdom as 
the way of personal salvation (1:1-7; chaps. 6-9), and to prove 
that it orders human life justly and with loving care for men 
(chaps. 10-19). It would lead us too far to show in detail how 

*3 Contrary to Sirach, 11 : 14 ; 33: 14, 15 ; yet see 39 : 29 ; 40 : 9, 10. 
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eagerly the writer contends that there is no problem of evil, that 
all is well with the world, that even if not in seeming, yet always 
in reality, the forces of the world are working together to the 
ends of justice and goodness. In the last section of the book 
(chaps. 10-19) an effort is made to prove from sacred history 
that Wisdom in reality rules all things graciously (8:1), and that 
the creation itself fights on the side of God (5:17, 20 ff.). The 
history of Israel, from Egypt to Canaan, exhibits the power, and 
especially the love, of God (11:21—12:2; 12:12-18, etc.). 
Through God's all-pervading Spirit all things are ordered "by 
measure, and number, and weight" (11:20), in ideal fitness for 
moral ends. Men are punished in ways exactly fitting their sin 
(&' &v Til dfiaprdvei tthrovrtov Ko\d£erai, 11:16). This principle 
is variously illustrated (12:24-27; 16:1; 18:4, 5), and is shown 
to be a principle of love even more than of justice. The righteous 
suffer only in obviously beneficent measure and manner ( 12 : 19-22 ; 
15 : 2 ; 11 : 8-10 ; 16 : 4-11 ; 18 : 20-25). The physical creation acts 
with God in blessing and in punishment, in such ways that even 
the very thing that afflicts the wicked benefits the righteous 
(16:1 ff., 15 ff.; 19:6, 18-21). Beyond question the general 
view of the book is the thorough goodness of the creation, and the 
complete subordination of nature to moral ends through the all- 
penetrating and ruling Spirit. Formless matter meets us nowhere 
but in 11 : 17, and it is clear that material elements and forces do 
not block the way or limit the power of the divine government, 
but marvelously assist and further it. Philo, also, maintained 
the goodness of the universe, but in his view its perfection is seri- 
ously impaired by the matter of which God made it. In the 
Book of Wisdom the ruling contrast is decidedly not between 
matter and spirit, or body and soul, but between righteousness 
and sin. 

What then of sin? What is its souree, if not the "corruptible 
body" composed of "formless matter" ? Sin appears to be simply 
a man's free choice of evil by which he renounces his true nature 
as a son of God and throws away his heritage of rulership and 
immortality. 44 The nature and growth of sin are described in 

"See 1:12, 16; compare 2:16-18; 2:21-24; 9:2, 3; 6:3, 4, 20, 21. 
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connection with those types of incorrigible sinners, the Egyp- 
tians and the Canaanites. The plagues of the Egyptians and 
their destruction in the Red Sea, and the extermination of the 
Canaanites required justification as deeds of a God whose nature 
was distinguished above all by forgiving and saving love. The 
justification was found in the hopeless and final character of their 
wickedness. The sin of the Canaanites was especially heinous 
and deeply ingrained (12:3-6, 10, 11); yet the language that 
describes it contains no doctrine of original sin, nor any suggestion 
that either the devil or the material body was responsible for it. 
Even to them God gave room for repentance: ovk ayvo&v oti 
irovrjpa r) yepetTR avr&v teal ep^vroi 97 icaicla avr&v, teal ore ov fir) 
aXXayf} 6 Xoyurfibs avr&v eh rbv al&va, anripp-a yap t)v Karrjpafievov 
air' ap^fp (12:106, 11a). The inference is that God's forbear- 
ance toward these who were "due to death" (12:20), was only 
the greater proof of his strength (vss. 12-18), and that we, in 
imitation of God, ought to be lovers of men (vs. 19). 

The fundamental sin, in our author's view, is not sensual pas- 
sion, but idolatry. Idolatry issues indeed in all sorts of immorali- 
ties, but its root is ignorance of God; and this again seems to be 
traced to some inherent perversity or dullness of the mind, rather 
than to the bodily nature. "Foolish were [fjaav must be sup- 
plied on account of the following trapr]v'\ all men by nature [^wrei], 
and ignorance of God was with them" (13:1). It is of course 
possible with Grimm to interpret <f>va-ei by 9:15, as referring to 
the body; but we should surely have a right to expect some hint 
of this in the elaborate discussion that follows, and no such hint 
is given. The visible world is good, not evil (13:1), and it is 
because it is so good, because of the beauty and grandeur of 
created things, that men have stopped with these and failed to see 
that they revealed the greater beauty of their invisible author 
(13:1 ff.). For this men are partly excusable (vss. 6, 7), but 
partly at fault (vss. 8, 9). The beauty of the world which should 
reveal God, is in fact a cause of idolatry. Another explanation of 
idolatry (14:12-21) traces it to images of a lost child, or of an 
absent ruler. These images are idealized, and finally worshiped. 
Then from this radical fault spring all sorts of immorality, at first 
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as a part of worship, and then as an all-dominating wickedness 
(14:22—31): ij yap r&v avmvvfimv elBmXav Qpr\aic<-ia iravros ap)(i) 
kukov Kal atria ical irepas iariv (14:27). This is surely not the 
language of one to whom v\tj or ampa is the beginning or principle 
and the cause of evil. That it is ignorance of God, 46 unbelief in 
him, 4 " with the resulting idolatry, that is the root of sin and evil 
is no less evident in chapters 1, 2, where the author describes the 
contemporary form of the ancient sins of Egyptians and Canaanites. 
The denial of God and of the unseen is the fundamental creed of 
the ungodly (2:1-5, 22), and sensuality and cruelty are its results 
(2:6-20). 

Here, however, we meet the famous sentence, "By envy of the 
devil death entered into the world, and they experience it who 
belong to his part" (2:24). The language of this verse belongs 
to another type of dualism, not the Hellenistic, but that which we 
find especially in the apocalyptical books of Palestinian Judaism. 
The foreign relations of this sort of dualism, if we are to look for 
them at all, belong rather in the Persian than in the Greek world. 
But does our author adopt the views of this school or tendency 
when he falls in this single verse into its language? No one has 
ever urged that Satan or demons had an important place in our 
author's theology. He has, in strict consistency, no room in his 
world for any divine being except God, or for any spirit except 
God's one omnipresent and omnipotent Spirit of Wisdom. He 
nowhere connects idolatry with demons, a connection easy and 
often made ; just as he nowhere connects immorality with the body. 
Idolatry, that primary sin, is due to ignorance of God, and immo- 
rality is the result of idolatry. Of course if the author had denied 
the existence of a devil he would hardly have written this verse, 
or would have allegorized the story of the fall as Philo does. He 
touches for this once upon ideas capable of development into a 
pronounced dualism, and actually so developed by some Jews, but 
he does not adopt the dualism. The verse is of course a summary 
allusion to Genesis, chap. 3; but though it is the first definite 
identification of the serpent with the devil which we meet in Jewish 
literature, it is safe to affirm that our author was not the first to 

"See 12:27; 13:1-9; 14:22; 15:11,12; 16:16. w'hwumlv, 1:2; 10:7; 12:17; 18:13. 
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make the identification, for he has no special interest in it and 
makes no further use of it. It is quite evident that 2 : 23, 24 is 
exactly parallel in thought to 1 : 12-16. The fact that the devil 
tempted man belonged to the story as he had been taught to 
understand it, but does not explain or excuse man's sin; and it is 
man's sin alone which explains his death. Sin is the choice of 
death, and actually appears to be the cause that called it into 
being. The close likeness between the last lines of 1 : 16 and of 
2:24 deserves attention. Supplying the line of 1:15 which is 
wanting in the Greek, we obtain OavaTos as the reference of airrov 
and eieeivov in 1 : 16. Death is personified, as Hades is in 1 : 14, 
where it is said that he has no palace (or crown, cf. 5:16) on 
earth. The ungodly make Death their friend, on a%ioi elacv rfjs 
itceivov neptSos elvai. When now we compare this with 2:24, 
-rreipd^ovacv 8e~ avrhv [dava,Tov~\ ol rfp eieeivov [Sia/SJXou] peplhos 
oiTC9, our impression is that the devil is scarcely more than the 
personification of death. Certainly death is his proper realm and 
portion. Our author maintains his doctrine that the universe is 
altogether good and wholly filled with the divine Spirit by deny- 
ing that God made death (1:13; 2:23), and by denying its reality 
in the case of the righteous (3:1 f.). We may infer that a devil 
whose realm is dependent on sin, and manifests itself only in the 
self-destruction which sin brings upon itself, would be incapable 
of lifting himself up into serious rivalry with God, or becoming 
a menace to the author's monism. His being and reign border 
close on the non-existent. Our writer's mode of thinking made 
it quite possible for him to accept the reality of the devil of cur- 
rent thought and yet give him practically the value of a mere 
symbol of temptation and death. The distinction between the 
figurative and the literal in Jewish writing can seldom be made by 
a sharp line, and needs to be drawn with almost as much tact in 
the case of the writer of Wisdom as in that of Paul and the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel. It is of course possible to infer from 
this verse, 2 : 24, that the writer divided the universe between God 
and Satan ; attributed sin and death, which God did not make, to 
Satan ; and separated mankind into two classes, those who belong 
to God and those who belong to the devil. But as a matter of 
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fact this is not his way of thinking. He expresses himself so 
explicitly as to God's sole activity and universal presence and rule 
through the Spirit of Wisdom, and as to man's sole responsibility 
for sin and death, that we confidently refuse to draw such infer- 
ences from a single verse, and because of it to class the book with 
Enoch, chaps. 1-36, and the Assumption of Moses. In just the 
same way we have seen how possible it is to infer from 9 : 15 that 
the writer adopted the Jewish Hellenistic type of dualism, divid- 
ing the universe between matter and spirit, making matter the 
source of evil, ascribing sin and death to the corruptible and 
defiling body, and regarding the soul as an immortal being tem- 
porarily imprisoned in the body. But the author in fact does not 
adopt and carry through this dualism any more than the other; 
and 9:15 is as isolated as 2:24. He expresses himself explicitly 
in regard to the nature of sin and death and the way of escape 
from sin and from mortality; and he does not locate sin in the 
body, nor attribute death to the body, nor prescribe a dying to 
the body as the way of salvation. There is in reality a close 
analogy between the two cases. There is quite as much ground 
for the former inference, which no one makes, as for the latter, 
which almost everyone accepts. I am bound to believe that the 
reason why the Hellenistic dualism is accepted as the doctrine of 
the book and the Palestinian (apocalyptical) dualism is rejected, 
lies not in anything in the book itself, but in the fact that it is a 
Greek book, and that in its conception of Wisdom it occupies a 
midway position between Proverbs, chap. 8, and the Logos of 
Philo. If 2:24 is a harmless use of current language which really 
says no more than 1:16, why should it be insisted that 9:15 must 
mean so much more than 9 : 5 and 7 : 1-6 ? In fact both passages 
illustrate this writer's habit of adopting modes of expression that 
belong to views of the world and types of religion different from 
his own. In this he is not indeed so different from other men; 
but one who is not a systematic thinker, and who finds it every- 
where easy to slip into spiritualizing interpretations will go farther 
in this direction than others. 

But if neither in his general view of the world nor in his con- 
ception of sin and evil does our author prove to be a Platonist, 
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does it not remain true that his doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul is Platonic and harmonizes with, if it does not actually require, 
his acceptance of the Platonic doctrine of the soul's pre-existence ? 
If in our book the immortality of the soul takes the place of the 
Jewish doctrine of the resurrection, and is maintained in contrast 
to the corruptible nature of the body it would seem natural to 
infer that the writer accepted the Greek distinction of body and 
soul, and that the pre-existence and the immortality of the soul, 
were with him as with Plato and Philo, inseparable parts of one 
view of the nature of man. We have, therefore, to ask whether 
his conception of immortality is of the sort that implies pre-exist- 
ence, or agrees well with it, or at the very least permits it. 

We notice at the outset that the writer's conception of immor- 
tality rests, as that of the rabbis did, primarily on Genesis, chaps. 
1-3. The story of creation and the fall is taken to mean that 
God made man for dominion and eternal life, and that sin is man's 
free choice of death [Wisdom, 1:12-16; 2:23,24). Not because 
in man a soul immortal by nature is united with a mortal body is 
the death of the body powerless to destroy the life of the soul; 
but because God, entering upon creation from the impulse of love 
(11:24-26), made man in his own image, is immortality man's 
destined end. Only his sin shuts him off from the goal. The 
writer's interpretation of the story of the fall shows his character- 
istic blending of the literal and the figurative. That he accepts 
the story as historical fact is a matter of course (2:24), but in 
effect the story means to him that each man who sins brings death 
upon himself, and that those who do not sin do not really die 
(1:12-16). Adam is not made responsible for the power of sin, 
nor for the reign of death. On the contrary, following a line of 
which Sirach, 49 : 16 is our first witness, Adam is thought of as an 
example of righteousness (10:1, 2). According to the principle 
of 1:15; 3:1, 2, Adam did not die. His repentance must have 
saved him from death. Cain was the first one in reality to die ; 
and we find almost the thought of Philo 47 that Cain really killed 
himself, not his brother, because he killed the virtue in which 
true life consists (10:3). There is of course the literal sense in 

tf Quod det. potiori itisid. soleat, 14. 
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which all men descended from Adam are mortal as he was (7:1), 
and all, good and bad, have the same lot in birth and death (7:6). 
But there is a reality in comparison with which this outward lot is 
only a seeming. The reality is that only sinners die. 

Next, then, to the dependence of the author's doctrine of im- 
mortality on Genesis, chaps. 1-3, is to be put the resulting fact 
that his doctrine is not the immortality of the soul, but the immor- 
tality of righteousness and of righieous men. His text is: Succuo- 
ovvt) yctp adavwrin etrnv, injustitia autem mortis est acquisitio 
(1:15). With this our question might seem to be already answered. 
The immortality of righteousness is not the sort of immortality 
that involves a doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul. It is 
not the sort of immortality which the soul brings with it into the 
mortal body. It is the sort that man can gain by moral effort. 
This, however, does not excuse us from further study, for Plato and 
Philo also think that it is by philosophy that men are immor- 
talized. It is possible on the basis of Platonism, to think of the 
soul as indestructible, and yet use the word immortality of a 
blessed life of the soul in communion with God. 

Our next observation is that the doctrine of immortality is 
maintained in the Book of Wisdom in opposition to a definite 
denial of it by the "ungodly" (a<re/8«?). They used in part the 
familiar arguments from appearances. Birth happens in an off- 
hand way ; life is short ; death is certain, and no one ever escaped 
it (2:1, 2a). But they added a theoretical argument based on 
the nature of the soul (2:26, 3): The breath of life in man is 
as insubstantial as smoke. His reason (\070s) is a spark produced 
by the beating of the heart. When the spark goes out the body 
becomes ashes, and the spirit is dispersed like thin air [r6 irvevfia 
SiaxyOiicreTat 00s ^owo? arjp). Apart from these expressions the 
argument that death ends all is Hebraic in character, and is closely 
paralleled in Job and Sirach,** and especially in Ecclesiastes.*" 
The verses before us (2:26, 3) have in part Old Testament con- 
nections. Ecclesiastes 12 : 7 is reflected in vs. 3, but it is as clearly 
materialized here as it is spiritualized in IV Ezra, 7 : 78. The 

«E. g., Job 7:7,9 j 14:10-12; 27 : 3 ; 31 : 14, 15 ; Sirach, 17 : 28 (23) ; 38:21; 44:9. 
* 9 See Grimm, p. 30, n. 3. 
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chapter depicts a degenerate type of Epicureanism, and vss. 2, 3 
contain a defense of it in the form of a popular materialistic theory 
of the soul, the roots of which are in Heraclitus and Zeno. Now 
it is a striking disclosure of our author's point of view with refer- 
ence to immortality that, although he states the theory of his 
opponents that the soul is a product of bodily functions and hence 
ends with the body, he yet offers no theory of his own in reply. 
We should expect him at least to affirm, if not to argue, that the 
soul is not produced by bodily processes, but is independent of 
the body and not involved in its dissolution. But neither here 
nor anywhere in the book do we find an argument or even an 
assertion of this kind. In the Phaedo (70, 77, 78) the same 
theory is stated, that the soul is of the nature of air or smoke, 
and will be blown away and dissipated when removed from the 
body; and over against it the independent and indestructible, 
nature of the soul is proved. But the author of Wisdom meets 
the assertion that death is due to the material nature of the soul 
only by the assertion that death is due to nothing but sin. He 
makes no effort to disconnect the soul from the body, or to find 
in the nature of the soul a ground for belief in its immortality. 
He draws out the crooked thoughts and wicked devices of his 
adversaries at length (2:6-20; cf. 5:1-14). He finds the root 
of their fault in ignorance of God and the denial of his righteous 
rule and sure rewards (2: 22). He does feel the need of affirming 
and proving the reality and universal presence of the Spirit of 
Wisdom in the world. The immortality in which he believes 
belongs primarily to this Spirit (12: 1), and is imparted by it to 
men ( 6 : 17-21 ; 8 : 17 ; 15 : 3 ) ; but it does not belong to the nature 
of the soul. 

One is tempted to think that the author did not disprove the 
theory of 2:2, 3 because he accepted it as true for those who 
uttered it. These are the perverse thoughts that separate men 
from God (1:3), the words by which the ungodly call death to 
them (1:16). Their final lot, as they themselves confess, is in 
accordance not only with their desert but with their expectation 
(5: 1-20). They expected to be as though they had never been 
(2:2), and this is in fact their end (5: 9 ff.). Indeed in the 
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proper sense of the word they have never lived at all (5: 13), for 
only righteousness is life. "The ungodly shall be requited even 
as they reasoned" (3: 10). It shall be to them according to their 
faith. Their death illustrates that fitness of the penalty to the 
sin which characterizes the rule of the divine wisdom.* 8 The 
argument of the wicked that death ends all is their choice of death 
as their portion, and does not contradict the writer's faith that 
immortality can be gained by righteousness. The only difference 
between them is that, while they think that it is their nature, he 
declares that it is their sinful choice that makes hopeless death 
their final lot. He offers, not a theory that the soul is immortal, 
but a way of escape from death, open to any who will enter it. 

Is it not, then, the soul in distinction from the body that he 
believes can attain immortality ? This is neither to be affirmed 
nor denied hastily. It is really a difficult question to answer with 
confidence. It is of course commonly affirmed. Schwally, for 
example, says that the book knows no resurrection, but only an 
immortality of the soul; 49 and cites 6:19; 1:15; 3:4; 15:3; 8:13, 
17, in proof of the statement that the phrase tAs Sk ■yjrvx^ adavd- 
tow, which Josephus uses in describing Essene doctrine, applies 
to the Book of Wisdom. The passages cited contain the words 
adavaata, addvarot, a<f>0apaia, but not one of them contains the 
word tyvxrj, nor is this connection found anywhere else. These 
three words are favorite and characteristic words of our author. 
They are used of the destination for which God made man (2:23) ; 
of the hope of the righteous (3:4) ; of that which Wisdom imparts 
to those who love and follow her (6:18, 19; 8:13, 17), that which 
belongs, together with righteousness, to the knowledge of God 
(15:3); of the memory of virtue (4:1; cf. 8:13); and atfrdapros 
is applied to the Spirit of God and to the Law (12:1; 18:4). 
It is scarcely an accident that these words are never used of the 
soul. The omission would be strange in the case of one whose 
eschatology rested on the contrast between a mortal body and an 
immortal soul. The contrasted word Qvryron is used of man (7:1; 

*« Compare M . Sanhedrin, X. 1 : He who says that the resurrection of the dead is not to 
be derived from the Law has no part in the world to come. That is, He who denies the resur- 
rection will not rise. 

*»Das Leben nach dem Tode, p. 180. 
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9:14; 15:17); fydaprfa of an idol (14:8), and, in the one verse 
whose rights we are testing (9:15), of the body. The question 
whether in this verse (ftdaprbv a&fia implies the afydaprbs ^vj(^ 
which we look for elsewhere in vain is precisely the question 
before us. 

The word yfrvxtf does occur in connection with the thought of 
the life after death in 2:22; 3:1, 13; 4:14; but the expressions 
used are not conclusive proof that immortality belongs to the soul 
apart from the body. The order of words in the phrases ye"pa<s 
■tyvx&v afjiwfMop, hucalwv Be tyvxai, k. t. X., apeari) ytip r\v Kvpip r\ 
-fyvxh avrov, shows that the emphasis is not on V PU X^» as if in con- 
trast to a&fia, but on the characterizing words. It is the blame- 
less soul, the souls of righteous men, the God-pleasing soul, that 
gains the reward. It is the wages of holiness for which men 
should hope (2:22). The subject of the verbs in 3:2 ff., though 
in form -tyvxal, is certainly in the writer's thought hlicaioi™ In 
4: 14 it is clear that it is the man, not the soul, that is translated 
(cf. 4:10). Nor does any stress belong to tyvx&v in the phrase 
eV hn<TK(nrr, -^ x &v (3:13; cf. 2:20; 3:7; 4:15). In all these 
passages the Old Testament meaning of nephesh, 'person,' is 
almost, if not quite, an adequate rendering of tyvxy. When it is 
asked, then, whether 9 : 15 does not imply the idea of an a<f>0apTO<: 
yfrvxv we have a right to hesitate. That this was the implication 
in the minds of those who first shaped the language of the verse, 
Plato and his successors, we have already fully acknowledged. 
That a Jew could adopt the language without this implication, 
Paul makes it easier for us to realize. Paul remained a Hebrew 
in his vigorous rejection of the Greek (Platonic) idea of the im- 
mortality of the incorporeal soul; yet he either quotes this very 
verse from Wisdom or says the same thing in similar language in 
a passage in which he is affirming resurrection in contrast to 
immortality (II Cor. 5:1-4). Unquestionably the opposite of 
<f>6aprbp <T&fia in Paul's view is d(f>daprov a&fia. He hoped for a 
body not corruptible and earthly, not burdening the soul, but 
fitted for its highest and best life. The right to compare the writer 
of Wisdom with Paul is wholly independent of the current opinion 

60 Compare 4 : 7 ff . ; 5 : 15 f . 
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that Paul knew and used the book. In antecedents and training, 
and in their modes of thought, the two men are somewhat related 
to each other; and at more points than one each of them helps us 
to understand the other. According to Paul the V rw X'7 is n0 * the 
immortal part of man. Body and soul must both be spiritualized 
if man is to attain immortality. In Wisdom 6:17-21 the succes- 
sive steps of the. process of moral and religious discipline are 
traced by which man reaches the goal of immortality. Taking the 
passage in connection with others which speak of the indwelling 
of the Spirit of Wisdom in man (1:1-5; 7:27) we reach a con- 
ception not far from that of Paul, that it is the gift and indwelling 
of the divine Spirit that becomes in mortal man the power both 
of righteousness and of immortality (cf. 8:7, 17; 15:3). 

Lest it should be objected that Paul's doctrine is solely the 
result of the resurrection of Christ and of the identification of the 
Spirit with him, it must be pointed out more fully how deeply our 
author's doctrine of immortality is rooted in the Old Testament. 
His doctrine is that righteousness leads to life and sin to death ; 
and stated in this way it is at once evident that it is essentially a 
Hebrew doctrine. We have already noticed one of the Old Testa- 
ment sources of our author's doctrine of immortality, namely Gene- 
sis, chaps. 1-3. 51 More than one inference could be drawn from the 
account of the fall. It might be said that Adam's sin brought 
death upon all his descendants, or that since all men have died, 
all must have sinned. 62 Our author adopts neither of these views, 
but denies that all men do in reality die. The righteous only 
seem to die, but are really translated into the presence of God 
(3: Iff.). 

That the word translation best expresses the process by which 
the righteous escape death is indicated by the writer's use of a sec- 
ond Old Testament source of his doctrine, the story of Enoch. 
This also was capable of being variously applied. By the majority 
the fact was simply accepted that Enoch, Elijah, perhaps Moses and 
a few others, 53 never experienced death, but were transported to 

"Especially Gen. 1:26, 27 (cf. Ps. 8:6-10); 1:31; 2:7, 17; 3:19. 

63 IV Ezra, 7 : 48 ; Bom. 5 : 12. 

53 See IV .Ezra,6:26; Syr. Apoc. Saruch, 18 : 5 ; 24:2; 25:1. 
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Paradise, where they are still living in the body. In this there 
was no element of hope for the average man, though such excep- 
tional cases enforced the thought of Genesis, chaps. 1-3, that man 
was made for immortality. But to our author Enoch's translation 
is a type of the death of the righteous, and especially the vin- 
dication of God's love and power in the case of their early death 
(4:7-19). According to this passage death is not preferred 
because it frees the soul from the burden of the body; it is not 
desired as the condition for the attainment of wisdom; but one 
who in youth has already attained that perfection in knowledge 
and character which is usually gained only by the discipline of a 
long life, having in the real sense reached old age while still young 
(4: 8, 9, 13), may be taken out of this world that his virtue may 
not be harmed by the influence of evil men. His death is an ideal 
condemnation of those who live long and yet do not possess virtue 
(4:16). 

A third Old Testament source of our author's doctrine is the 
often repeated faith of Law and Prophecy and Wisdom that life 
is for the righteous and death for the wicked. 5 * Although the 
Psalms probably and the Proverbs certainly, contained no doctrine 
of a life after death, yet one who holds that doctrine can find 
abundant and satisfying expression of it in such passages as Psalms 
16:11, 12; 34:21-23; 73:23-26, and in the conception of life 
and death in Proverbs.* 5 Here as, in the preceding instances, the 
question is one of interpretation. The original writers evidently 
meant by life, long and happy and honorable life, rich in the 
experience of the favor of God; and by death, premature and un- 
happy death, and the absence of what gives life its higher worth. 
Dillmann well says, 

Such sentences are not exhausted by saying that wisdom and piety 
keep men from untimely death, and that sin and folly cast men down in 
misfortune and early death. Although this is certainly meant, yet there 
lies in such words the further thought that there is a death apart from 
bodily death, and a life in spite of bodily death. The absolute contrast 
which exists for the common consciousness between temporal life and 

5* Lev. 18 : 5 ; Dent. SO : 15-20 ; Jer. 21 :8 ; Ezek. 20 : 11, 13 ; Sirach, 15 : 17, etc. 
f>5E. g. 1:31, 32; 2:18, 19; 3:22; 4:4-22; 5:5; 7:2, 26, 27; 9: 18; 10:2; 11:4, 5, 7; 12:28; 13:14; 
14:27,32; 15:24, etc. 
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temporal death is removed. There is a higher, truly immortal life within 
the temporal life, for which even the terrors of death have lost then- 
power. From this the step is not a long one to the knowledge of a life 
after death, although in Proverbs this is not expressly affirmed. 66 

I quote the passage because it expresses quite exactly the 
position of the writer of Wisdom. He no doubt takes this last 
step, but he takes it from the ground gained in the Book of Prov- 
erbs, and not from any other line of approach; and for him the 
step seems — and is — a short one. Proverbs 8:35, 36 comes little 
short of being an adequate summary of our writer's doctrine of 
immortality, and was almost certainly in his mind when he wrote 
1: 116, 12, 16. It reads: at yhp etjoSoi pov HgoSoi ^(ofjt, ical eroi- 
fidZercu Oekqaus trapa YLvpCov. ol Se el<s i/ie apaprdvovre; a<re/3ov<riv 
to? eavrmv yfrv^dfs, ical ol fiicrovvre; fie dyair&criv Odvarov. The 
Greek language and atmosphere of the writer of Wisdom no doubt 
helped him to take such words of his Hebrew Scriptures in a more 
absolute sense than they were meant ; but on the other hand his 
Hebrew instincts prevented him from taking the Greek phrases 
and conceptions which he adopted as literally as they were taken 
by Greeks. His doctrine of immortality is, in the end, far nearer 
to Proverbs 8 : 35, 36 than to Plato's Phaedo; and among those 
more nearly contemporary his relationship, in my judgment, is 
much closer to Paul than to Philo. His doctrine is not the im- 
mortality of the soul because of its nature, but the immortality of 
the righteous because of the justice and grace of God, and through 
the power of his indwelling Spirit. 

Does this mean that in any sense comparable to the Pauline 
the Book of Wisdom teaches a doctrine of resurrection, rather 
than immortality ? It is safe to say that one who admitted 9 : 15 
into his book did not believe in the resurrection of the physical 
body ; but other Jews besides Paul held to a resurrection in which 
the body was not earthly and corruptible, but starlike or angelic in 
nature." Our author's language is anything but explicit. Sieg- 
fried confesses that immortality in this book vacillates between 
continued personal existence [3:1 ff.] and survival in the memory 
of posterity (8:13 [4:1]), or even the conception of an ideal 

M Atttettamentliehe Theologie, p. 399. 5' See Volz, JUditche Etchatologie, pp. 358 ff . 
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communion of life with Wisdom (8 : 17 [15:3]) which the righteous 
enjoy in this earthly existence. 68 It should be added that his occa- 
sional use of Messianic language leaves us in final uncertainty 
whether he regarded the Messianic hope as a figure which found 
fulfilment in individual immortality, or as destined to be literally 
fulfilled on some definite future day of judgment. The destiny of 
the righteous to rulership, which is the essence of the Messianic 
hope, is a favorite conception of the writer's. He repeats it from 
Genesis 1: 26, 28 (9:2, 3), and uses it to express the final goal of 
the righteous (3:7, 8; 5:15, 16; 6:20, 21; cf. 4:16; 5:1). In 
chap. 6 this rulership appears to be spiritualized. Kings who have 
misused their divinely given authority are instructed that true 
rulership can be gained only by the love and discipline of Wis- 
dom, and consists in an incorruption which brings men near to 
God. Whether this is a future or, as perhaps in 8:17; 15:3, a 
present eternal life is not certain. 

The principal Messianic passage in the book is 3:7, 8. The 
whole passage 3 : 1-9, might mean that the souls of the righteous, 
when they return to God at death, are kept in that only half personal 
state in which the rabbis, as we shall see, conceived of souls as 
waiting in the divine treasury for the coming resurrection. Rest 
and peace and nearness to God describe their condition (3:1-3). 
Then the time of their visitation would be the resurrection, which 
would restore them to full life and activity in their destined call- 
ing as rulers of the world (3:7-9). M This may be the purpose for 
which the Lord safely kept them (4:17). If this is the writer's 
forecast, then 5:1-14 must describe the actual judgment of the 
wicked by the righteous. On the other hand it is at least equally 
probable that 3:7,8 does not follow after 3 : 1-6 but is parallel 
with it, and merely asserts that their heavenly blessedness is the 
real fulfilment of the prophetic hopes for the righteous people. 
In that case 5:1-14 is only a dramatic counterpart to 2:1-28. 
The figurative meaning seems more natural in 5 : 15, 16, for verse 
16 does not appear to follow after vs. 15 in time, but rather to 

&8 Kautzsch's Apokryphen, p. 930a. 

^ Grimm interprets the passage as describing, first, the immortal blessedness of the 
righteous dead (vss. 1-6), and then the coming Messianic glory of the righteous who are 
still alive (vss. 7-9). 
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unfold in the language of Messianic eschatology the blessedness 
and glory of the righteous with God. In the description of judg- 
ment that follows (5:17-23), in distinction from 3:7-8, they seem 
to have no part. The Messianic language of these passages may 
be one more instance of the author's facility in appropriating terms 
that do not properly belong to his own way of thinking. 

What is clear is only that the writer looked forward to a com- 
plete overthrow and final destruction of the wicked and to an 
immortal life of the righteous with God. The effort to define 
details will always be baffled by the vagueness of his language 
and by the habit of his mind, in which the outward and literal 
and the inward and spiritual pass over by indefinite gradations one 
into the other. The final overthrow of the wicked seems to be on 
earth, and their destruction in Hades (4:18, 19; 4:21 — 5:14; 
5 : 17-23 ; 17 : 21 ) . The end of the righteous seems to be the realiza- 
tion in communion with God in heaven of that life and dominion 
for which man was made. We are tempted to say, by the help of 
15:8, 11, 16; 16:13, 14, that the writer thinks of the righteous 
as going with their souls to God, and of the wicked as going with 
their bodies to the dust (2:3). But this is beyond the evidence 
and is probably too definite, or too theoretical, for such a mind. 
The one certainty in regard to the wicked is that they die. We 
get the truest impression not from the slight intimation that they 
are conscious of suffering after death (4:18, 19), 60 but from the 
heaping up of words declaring that they have utterly gone and left 
no trace behind (5 : 10-14) . They fall by their own deeds into the 
hands of one who destroys both body and soul (cf. 1:11; 12:6). 
But while the wicked shall die, and indeed have never really 
lived (5:13), the righteous through their righteousness and by the 
gift of the Spirit live and shall live. 

The assumption that our author must have had a clear and 
consistent eschatology, and the effort to secure consistency and 
clearness either by rigorous interpretation or by literary analysis, 61 

M Compare Job 14:22. 

« The book has been declared composite of late by Wm. Weber, Zeitsehri/t far Wissen- 
tchafttichc Theologie (1904), pp. 145 S.; by Lincke, Samaria und seine Propheten (190S), 
pp. 119 ff ., and by K. Kohler, Jewish Encyclopedia , art. " Wisdom of Solomon." The analy- 
ses do not agree, and the grounds are not convincing. 
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reveals a misunderstanding of the working of the Jewish mind in 
this region. Kohde 62 remarks that in the late period of Greek 
thought all the stages of development in regard to the continuance 
of the soul after the death of the body which had been reached in 
the course of time were present and valid at the same time, side 
by side. Much the same can be said of the Jewish eschatology, 
and the effort to obliterate this fact by literary analysis is largely 
a mistaken one. 

In spite, then, of remaining uncertainty at various points as to 
our author's conception of the life after death and even on the 
crucial question whether he held to immortality of the soul or to 
some form of resurrection, it is, I believe, certain that his view, 
both in form and in spirit, is more Jewish than Greek. It is clear, 
if I am not quite mistaken, that his conception of immortality is 
not of the sort that requires the pre-existence of the soul as its 
pre-supposition. In fact it is hardly of such a character as would 
admit that doctrine by its side. Immortality is not connected 
with the divine breath which gives man life and constitutes his 
soul or spirit (15:8, etc.); it is conferred rather by that divine 
Spirit of Wisdom which the mature man gains by moral effort and 
by prayer. It is not man's nature that decides whether he is to 
live or die, though the godless profess that it is (2:2, 3); it is 
his character. Immortality is at the same time man's moral 
achievement and God's gracious gift through his Spirit. 

Plato and Paul are the two greatest champions of faith in 
immortality, and represent the two great lines of argument, or 
ways of approach. Plato argues from the nature of the soul, Paul 
from the character and purposes and spiritual operations of God. 
What has just been said indicates that the ideas of the Book of 
Wisdom on this subject are distinctly of the Pauline rather than 
of the Platonic type, and we are better justified in filling out the 
vacant places in his thought by a cautious use of Paul than by the 
use of Philo. The writer of Wisdom does not care for the philo- 
sophical or scientific questions: Is the soul immortal? Will the 
soul live on after the body dies ? He is interested only in the 
religious questions: Will God save man from death? Can man 

w Psyche, II, p. S79. 
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attain immortality? The only sort of death with which he is con- 
cerned is the death which sin causes, the sort of death which 
already is, wherever sin is. The wicked only seem to live. And 
the only sort of immortality he cares about is that which rewards 
righteousness, and is already possessed by those in whom because 
of their righteousness the Spirit of Wisdom dwells, making them 
friends of God. The righteous only seem to die. In kinship to 
Wisdom is immortality. 

My conclusion is that the Platonic doctrine of the pre-exist- 
ence of the soul is not found in the Book of Wisdom. It is not 
the natural meaning of the one verse which is thought to assert 
it (8:20) ; it is not sustained by the two Platonic phrases (9:15; 
11:17) which are adduced in its support; it has not its inevitable 
accompaniments, its roots and fruit, in the writer's views as to the 
world in general, which so far as they are not Jewish are Stoic 
in character, nor in his conception of the origin and nature of sin, 
nor in his view of death and his doctrine of immortality. It is 
not asserted that the book contains no idea of the pre-existence of 
the soul. A certain sort of pre-existence is implied in 8:19, 20; 
15:8, 11, 16; 16:14; but it is not the pre-existence of the person, 
the conscious moral self ; it is not of the Greek, but of the Jewish, 
type. A doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul of which no use 
is made to refute a current materialistic notion of the soul's 
nature (2:2,3); with which the belief in immortality, though 
earnestly urged, stands in no relation; from which no theoretical 
or practical inferences are drawn in the direction of an ascetic 
suppression of the body ; which has nothing to do with the theory 
of ideas ; can surely not be called Platonic. 

II. THE RABBINICAL DOOTBINE OF THE PBE-EXISTENCE OF 

THE SOUL 

The limits of this essay do not permit a complete study of the 
conception of pre-existence in Jewish literature. In particular a 
critical study of Philo and Josephus cannot here be undertaken. 
There are, however, two reasons for bringing forward in some 
detail illustrations of rabbinical ideas on this subject. One is that 
the argument thus far has turned on a distinction between Jewish 
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and Greek ideas of the soul; and on this and other subjects no 
literature is so well adapted as the rabbinic, to familiarize one with 
the ways of thinking characteristic of the Jewish mind. The 
other reason for introducing it is the currency here, as in the case 
of the Book of Wisdom, of what I must regard as a serious mis- 
conception. It is quite the accepted assumption of modern writers 
on Judaism that the pre-existence of the soul was a common doc- 
trine of the rabbis, and that they meant by it practically what 
Philo meant, or what we ourselves mean when we use the phrase. 
The proof that is generally offered for this assumption is a refer- 
ence to Weber's Jildische Theologie, pp. 212, 225 ff. I have else- 
where had occasion to criticize Weber's too dualistic (Platonic) 
account of the rabbinical doctrine as to the seat of sin ;** and this 
criticism applies in part to his exposition of the doctrine of the 
pre-existence of the soul. I attempted to show that the rabbis 
did not adopt the Greek dualistic idea that the body is by nature, 
because made of matter, evil and the seat of the evil impulse, and 
that the soul is by nature pure and good, the seat of the good 
impulse. Their conception rather was that both good and evil 
propensities reside in the soul, or more strictly in the heart, the 
moral nature of man. The rabbis, in their doctrine of the yeger, 
have to do with simple moral facts and forces, and not with meta- 
physical theories. Now there is, I believe just a little evidence 
of Greek influence in the rabbinical doctrine of the pre-existence 
of the soul as in the doctrine of the yeger. 

The ideas of the rabbis as to the relations of soul and body 
rested on the old Hebrew conception of the nature of man, not on 
the new Greek dualistic psychology. They had indeed provided 
themselves in the word ~fl3 with an equivalent for a&iia; and, 
especially on the basis of Genesis 2:7, had adopted 51531233 as its 
usual antithesis. They were able, therefore, to distinguish more 
clearly than Old Testament speech allows between the two parts 
of human nature. But their conception was not so much that of 
contrasted substances as of opposite origins; not that the guph 
was made of matter and the neshamah of spirit, but that the guph 

•»" The Yecer Hara, a Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin," Biblical and Semitic 
Studies (1901), pp. 9S-156. 
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was from below, from the earth, and the neshamah from above, 
from God. The basis of their reflections on the relation of these 
two to each other and to the human personality is to be found not 
in scientific observations or in philosophical theory, but in a few 
often repeated texts of Scripture: first of all, Gen. 2:7; then as 
interpreting this, Isa. 57:16, with its suggestion that the life- 
giving breath of God is individualized, and that the individual 
"souls" are already made; I Sam. 25:29, furnishing the idea that 
God keeps the "souls" he has made, that is, the souls of the 
righteous, in a storehouse; then Job 12:10; Eccles. 3:21; 12:7, 
and a few other verses. The use made of such passages will 
appear from the quotations following. 

One of the most typical passages is the following morning 
prayer: 

When one awakes let him say, My God, the soul [("R31D3] which thou 
hast giren me is pure [JTWltS]» Thou hast formed it (TlTHX*] in me, and 
thou hast breathed it [{"iMlSfl] in me, and thou dost keep it within me 
["Ulpn m?3TD53]; an< l thou wilt hereafter take it from me, and thou wilt 
give it back to me again in the [Messianic] future [job TH?]- As long as 
my soul is within me I thank thee, O Lord my God, and the God of my 
fathers, ruler of all worlds and Lord of all souls. Blessed art thou who 
givest back souls to dead bodies [DTffl D"H3Sb tYfBTDS TTJTan] 
(Berakoth, 606). 

This prayer, as it is used in the Jewish Prayer Book today, 
may be taken to express almost any form of belief in the divine 
origin and destiny of the soul which the worshipers may hold, as 
we use verses from the Psalms to express our own faith in a life 
after death. But when we ask what conception of the soul this 
prayer was originally intended to express, it is surely evident that 
no Platonic or modern idea of pre-existence was in the mind of 
those who first shaped and used it. It rests upon the conception 
of man contained in Gen. 2:7. The neshamah is not the person, 
but is here, as uniformly in the rabbinical sayings, spoken of as 
something distinct from the "I," and objective to it. It is God's 
gift to the person, formed, or breathed, and kept in man by God. 
It always belongs to God and remains in his keeping (Job 12:10). 
When, at death, God takes this "soul" back, it is not the man's 
self that returns to the heavenly regions from which he came, but 
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only the divine breath that animated and preserved his body 
during his earthly life. Yet this divine breath is so far indi- 
vidualized and connected with this man that when the time comes 
for him to be raised from the dead, God will give back the same 
neshamah to the same body, 64 and the man himself, the same 
man, will live again. In the whole passage the human person is 
thought of from the point of view of the body, not from that of 
the neshamah ; in other words, its standpoint is that of Wisdom 
8 : 19. Not only is it implied that the man's personality did not 
belong to the "soul" in its pre-existent state, but it is equally 
clear that the person does not go with the "soul" when God takes 
it back at death. All that one can hope and pray for is that God 
will keep his "soul" for him during his slumber in the grave, and 
give it back to him, that is, raise him from the dead and give him 
life again, in the age to come. The neshamah is still primarily 
the "breath of life" (Gen. 2:7). Grod is praised as the one who 
gives back "souls" to dead bodies; that is, as he gives souls to 
bodies that men may enter upon the earthly life, so will he do again 
that they may enter the new life of the Messianic age. The doctrine 
of resurrection which the passage contains is surely proof enough 
that we are in a Hebrew and not in a Greek world of thought. 

A man's responsibility with reference to his soul is to return 
it to God pure as it came from him. On Eccles. 12:7, "and the 
ruah returns to God who gave it," we read (Sabbath, 152&) : 

What was given to you in purity, so give back to him in purity. Like 
a human king who divided royal garments among his servants. The wise 
folded them up and laid them in a chest; the fools did their work in them. 
After a time the king inquired after his garments. The wise gave them 

back to him clean, but the fools gave them back soiled As to the 

wise, he ordered that their garments go into the treasure-house [")£18], 
and that they themselves go to their homes in peace. As to the fools he 
ordered that their garments be sent to be cleaned, and that they go to 
prison. So Bays the Holy One as to the bodies of the righteous, "He 
enters into peace, they rest in their beds" (Isa. 57:2); and as to their 
souls, "They shall be bound in the bundle of life with Yahweh" (I Sam. 
25:29). As to the bodies of the wicked he says, "There is no peace to 
the wicked" (Isa. 48:22); and as to their souls, "And the souls of thine 
enemies shall he sling out," etc. (I Sam. 25:29). 

•* This marks an advance beyond the idea that underlies Ezek., chap. 37 
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Remembering that this is strictly an allegory, not a parable, 
we notice how much more closely the man himself is associated 
with the body than with the soul. It is not the body, as we should 
expect, that is likened to a garment worn by the soul during the 
earthly life; but the soul is the garment lent to man by God during 
the earthly life, and at death, if it has not been defiled, it goes back 
into God's treasury, while the good man himself is thought of as 
resting with his body in the tomb. 

We read on in Sabbath, 1526; R. Eliezer says: The souls of 
the righteous are kept [tWlSa] under the throne of glory, but the 
souls of the wicked are slung back and forth (I Sam. 25:29). w 
A similar saying is ascribed to R. Eliezer ben Jose ha-Gelili in 
Sifre, Num., § 139: The soul, as long as a man lives, is kept in 
the hand of the Creator (Job 12:10), and after death is taken to 
the treasure-house (I Sam. 25:29). But this [as the verse shows] 
is true only of the souls of the righteous. So Jose b. Halaphta 
interpreted the two phrases in Eccles. 3:21 of "the souls of the 
righteous which are kept in the divine treasury (I Sam. 25:29), 
and the souls of the wicked which descend into Sheol (Ezek. 
31:13)." M 

According to R. Meir" the place where souls are kept, both 
before and after, their earthly life, is in the highest heaven, the 
seventh, with those things that are nearest to God. Here are the 
souls of the righteous [dead], according to I Sam. 25:29, and also 
the spirits and souls which are yet to be created [tVffit&SI rVDTH 
mjrOTjb TWO ] (Isa. 57 : 16). Here is also the dew with which 
God will hereafter awaken the dead (Ps. 68:10 [cf. Isa. 26:19])— 
a striking indication that the righteous dead have not reached 
their consummation when their "souls" have been received back 
into the presence of God. It is not they themselves that live there 
in the seventh heaven, but only their "souls." They are there 
after death only in the same impersonal or partial sense in which 
they were there before birth. Their real life and blessedness will 
not begin until God gives them back their souls again. 

M Compare IV Ezra 7 : 80. M Koheleth rabba, on 3 : 21. 

67 Bagigah, 12b. For the attribution of this view to Heir, see Bacher, Tarmaiten, II, 
65; cf. Aboth d. S. Nathan, 37, 9. 
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The souls of all men are first in heaven, because all men are 
created by God, but only the souls of the righteous are in heaven 
after death, because only the righteous are to be raised from the 
dead. 68 When God puts souls back into their sheaths [i e., in the 
resurrection], he will not put the souls of the wicked into their 
sheaths [i. e., they will not rise from the dead]. 69 

But if the neshamah is not the man's self, but only one half 
of the man that is to be created, what is the significance of its 
pre-existence in the divine treasury, in the highest heaven, in 
nearness to God ? It signifies first of all that the breath of life 
is God's gift to man, and that while one part of his nature is from 
below, the other is from above. But it means further that God 
has planned and fixed the number and lot of human beings. The 
souls kept in the divine chambers picture to the imagination the 
divine predestination of the life of all men and of each man. The 
pre-existence of the soul is more significant for the conception of 
God than for the conception of man; not the nature of the soul 
but the power of God is heightened by it; that is, it is Jewish, 
not Greek, in value. The life and lot of the soul both now and 
hereafter depend not on its natural constitution, on the question 
of its substance, whether perishable or imperishable, but alto- 
gether on God's keeping ; and this is a question of the man's con- 
duct, whether sinful or righteous. God says to man: "If you 
will keep my light (the Law, Prov. 6:23), I will keep your light 
(the soul, Prov. 20:27).'"° "My daughter, the Law, is in your 
hand; your daughter, the soul, is in my hand (Job 12:10). If 
you will keep mine I will keep yours (Deut. 4:9)." 71 "The Law 
was given in forty days, and the soul of man is formed ["1213] in 
the first forty days [after conception]. He who keeps the Law, 
his soul will be kept, and he who does not keep the Law his soul 
will not be kept." 72 

68 For different views on this point see Castelli, Jewish Quarterly Beview, I (1889). 
pp. 325 ff. 

«»Ge». rabba, 26, 11: An interpretation of TITl TpTP K^ (Gen. 6:8) by n3H3 in 
I Chron. 21:27; see Bacher, Die Agada der palOst. Amorder, I, 268 ; III, 129 f . It is attributed 
both to E. Johanan and to E. Aha. 

WMidrash Tehillim, on Ps. 17:8 (Eleazar ha-Kappar; elsewhere cited in the name of 
Bar Kappara) ; see Bacher, Tannaiten, II, 509 f. 

n See Bacher, Amoraer, III, 629, and n. 5. 

'2R. Johanan and E. Eleazar, Menahoth, 996. Bacher, Amorder, I, 231. 
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When God gives the soul to man it is, as we have seen, pure, 
and it is man's task to keep it so. "God says to man, You see 
that I am pure, and my dwelling is pure, and my servants are 
pure, and the neshamah which I give you is pure. If you give it 
to me as I have given it to you, it is well; but if not I will burn 
it before your face," as a priest would burn sacred things which 
had been made impure by one in whose charge they were left.™ 
And with the destruction of his "soul" the man beholds his 
chance of living again forever lost. 

It was said that Rabba bar Nahmani uttered the words, " Pure, 
pure" as he died; and that a bath qol said, "Blessed art thou, 
Rabba bar Nahmani, for thy body is pure, and thy neshamah 
went forth in purity" ["Ytttn ■pVaiBJ !TIUKM flTTO "p'fl'O]." 
Here as in Wisdom 8:19-20, is the idea of a pure body and a 
pure soul. The word "llJltt describes, of course, ritual, not ethical 
purity. What is meant by a pure body can be understood from 
Lev. 21:16-24; 22:4 The purity of the soul, as God gives it to 
man, belongs to it because it belongs to God, because it comes 
from above, and does not at all imply that it has received by crea- 
tion or gained by choice a moral quality before its entrance into 
a human body. In the same ritual sense a certain impurity could 
be said to belong to the body because it belongs to the earth, or 
comes from below ; but this does not mean that the body is the 
source or seat of moral evil. There is, I believe, no proof that 
the rabbis thought of the birth of man as the coming of a morally 
pure soul into a morally denied and defiling body. Weber's sum- 
mary statement on p. 225, 75 I have elsewhere shown to be an 
entirely unjustifiable hellenization of the rabbinical doctrine. 

In the famous parable of the lame and the blind watchmen 
an answer was given to the question as to the relative responsi- 
bility of soul and body for sin. In Sanhedrin 91 ab the story 
runs as follows: 

Antoninus said to Rabbi, Body and soul can both free themselves 
from judgment. Body says, The soul has sinned, for from the day that 

ra Kohelelh rabba, on 12 : 7. l*Baba Mezid, 86a. 

">"Nach der jadischen Theologie ist der Leib des Menschen Ton Natur unrein, well or 
irdisch ist, und macht auch die Seele, die vom Himtnel her rein in ihn eingeht, durch die 
Verbindung mit sich unrein." The final clauBe is unobjectionable ; namely, " aber die Seele 
ist nun verantwortlich fur das Thun des Leibes." See my Tecer Mara, pp. 98 ft. 
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it went forth from me I lie like a stone in the grave. Soul says, The 
body has sinned for from the day that I went forth from it I fly like a 
bird in the air. The answer is the parable of a king who had fine first 
fruits in his orchard, and set a lame man and a blind man to guard it. 
The lame man said to the blind, I see fine fruit in the orchard; come let 

me ride on you and we will get it and eat it When the owner of 

the orchard came and asked them where the fruit was, the lame man said, 
Have I feet to walk with? The blind man said, Have I eyes to see? 
What does he do ? He puts the lame man on the blind man and punishes 
them together. So God brings the soul and puts it into the body and 
punishes them together, according to Ps. 50:4, " He calleth to the heavens 
above, that is the soul, and to the earth, that is the body, that he may 
judge his people." 

According to this allegory it is not the body that involves the 
soul in sin, but rather the reverse. The soul suggests the trans- 
gression, and makes use of the body for its accomplishment. It 
is an excellent picture of the "evil-devising soul" and "the body 
bound as debtor, or subject, to sin," of Wisdom 1 : 4. 

In Lev. rabba, 4, 5 (on Lev. 4:4, "If a soul sin"), the parable 
is told in much the same words, and to it is added another, of a 
priest who had two wives, one the daughter of a priest, the other 
of a (lay) Israelite. He left some dough with them which they 
made unclean. He reckoned only with the priest's daughter for 
the offense of which both were guilty, because she had been in- 
structed in her father's house. So with soul and body when they 
stand before the judgment, God leaves the body and reckons with 
the soul. It answers, Lord we both sinned; why do you leave 
the body and reckon with me? God answers, The body is from 
below, from the place where they sin ; but thou art from above, 
from the place where they do not sin before me." Therefore I 
leave the body and judge with you. 

The parable of the lame and the blind watchers is introduced, 
though' not quoted, in Mechilta, ed. Priedmann, p. 366 (Beshallah, 
ha- Shir ah, 2) as follows: Antoninus asked Rabbi 

-w lb tos T"o yvara am tra wnpn nbs mam na n-n*» rwtn 
ib tok mints smta nwesn by ^b»w swan aims man by ^bswnw 

"iai bwo 

mpwo owbypi yo tw ■psoin ■jn» mpwo sin nmnnnn •pa man™ 

■ tssb vstain two 
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Fiebig translates and interprets thus:" 

In der Stunde, wo der Mensch stirbt und der Leib zu Grande geht: 
wie kann ihn (d. h. den Menschen) der Heilige — gepriesen sei er — vor 
Gericht stellen? (denn der Leib, der Sitz der Sonde, damit aber die Sunde 
ftberhaupt, ist ja vernichtet!). Da sagte er (d. h. der Rabbi) zu ihm: ehe 
du micb iiber den Leib befragst, der docb unrein ist [Note: Vgl. Rom. 7:8. 
Die Anschauungen des Paulus in diesem Punkt sind danach sowohl 
judiscb.es als hellenitiscb.es Gut jener Zeit.], befrage micb lieber uber die 
Seele, die doch rein istl (denn diese bleibt ja bestehen. Hier liegt also 
die eigentliche Schwierigkeit der Frage nach dem Gericht. Aber es ist 
zu antworten): Ein Maschal. 

This interpretation is surely quite without justification. The 
parable itself gives no place for the idea of the body as the seat 
of sin, but makes the "pure" soul even more responsible for sin 
than the "impure" body. The passage means: In the hour when 
a man dies and his body perishes the Holy One makes him stand 
in judgment. [How can this be? How can he stand in judg- 
ment when his body has ceased to be?] Rabbi answers: Instead 
of asking me about the body which is unclean, ask about the soul 
which is clean [i. e., as the parable requires us to assume, it is 
more important to ask about the soul, which is from above, than 
about the body which is from below. The soul can be judged 
even if the body is at an end. But in fact soul and body will be 
reunited and judged together.] 

The rabbis are never dualists after Plato's kind. It is man 
that sins, and man is neither body nor soul but the union of the 
two. And the contrast between body and soul was not so much a 
contrast between material and spiritual being as between earthly 
and heavenly origin. This is expressed in a popular interpretation 
of Genesis 2:7. When God created the world he made peace 
between things above [ffW^jn]' and things below [BWintlfl] . 
On the first day he created heaven and earth. On the four days 
following he alternated between heaven and earth. On the sixth 
he preserved the balance by creating man both from above and 
from below. He formed man dust from the earth (DTtWlflTl "13), 
and breathed into his face the breath of life (D'Wbjfi TO).' 8 In 

" AltjUdiKhe Oleichniste und die Oleichniase Jem (1904), pp. SI f. 

" Qen. rabba 12, 8; Lev. rabba, 9, 9. See Bacher, AmorOer, I, 412. Raehi adopts this 
interpretation of Qen. 2 : 7. 
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Sifre, on Deut., 32:2 (§ 306, near the end) it is said that "all 
beings which are created from heaven have their neph esh and their 
guph from heaven ; and all beings whicharecreated from earth, their 
nephesh and their gnph are from earth. Man is an exception, 
his nephesh is from heaven and his guph from earth. If he acts 
according to the will of his Father in Heaven he is like the 
heavenly (Ps. 82:6), if not he is like the earthly" (ibid., vs. 7). 
The soul is not the man's self, but it is his dearest possession. As 
a man who has a king's daughter for his wife cannot do enough 
for her because she is the daughter of a king, so whatever a man 
does for his soul he thinks he has not done enough, because it is 
from above.™ It is this heavenly origin of the soul which the 
word pure, IIHti, expresses. The soul iB elaborately compared 
with God himself. As God fills the world ( Jer. 23 : 24) , so the 
soul fills the body. As God sees, and is not seen (Zech. 4: 10), 
so the soul. As God bears the world (Isa. 46:4), so the soul 
bears the body. As God endures after the world ends (Ps. 102:27), 
so the soul outlasts the body. As God is one in the world (Deut. 
6:4), so is the soul in the body. As God is pure in his world 
(Hab. 1:13), so the soul is pure in the body [fTfrTB 1TH ICSSH 

erco]." 

The reason why man should return his "soul" to God pure is 
first of all because it belongs to God and not to the man, and then 
because only if it iB pure can it go back into the divine treasury 
to be kept and given again to the man hereafter. 

The language used to describe God's giving of the neshamah 
to man is consistent with this view of the nature of its pre-exist- 
ence, and not with any other. Weber remarks that the rabbis 
avoided the use of the word HHD (Gen. 2:7), and substitute for it 
pIT 81 (Gen. rabba, 14, Sanhedrin, 386). This substitution, he 
says, is "without doubt" a sign that while the Bible is traducianist 
the Talmud and Midrash represent creationism and pre-existence. 

Now, in fact fiHO is retained in the morning prayer cited above. 
As an alternative expression "iSr is there used, perhaps derived 

''rfambia VSVMD £«»• rabba, 4, 2. a>£e». rabba, 4 (end) ; cf. Berakoth 10a. 

si As p"1T is commonly used in the O. T. of the ritual throwing of blood, it is tempting 
to suppose that the old association of the nephesh with the blood led to the use of the 
word in this connection. 
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from Zech. 12:1.*' This word, which suggests creationism, but 
not pre-existence, is used also in Menahoth 996 (see above), 
and Weber can only say that it must be understood according 
to the general view that the soul comes from above into human 
bodies as a personal hypostasis, already long finished (p. 228). 
But in the description of the seventh heaven we have met with an 
expression still less consistent with a real pre-existence. "Spirits 
and souls which are hereafter to be created [MiOSVlb TWO J" 
is indeed a strange description of pre-existent souls, if the soul 
and its pre-existence are to be taken in Philo's sense. An im- 
portant saying, several times recorded, and ascribed to different 
authors, declares, on the basis of Isa. 57:16, that the Messiah 
will not come until all the souls which God has made, or intends 
to make, have entered into earthly existence. In the Talmud 81 
the saying reads: CfEDlD mootf! bS iVSTB 15 K3 Tfl p "p*. 
Bacher supposes C13 to be used here in the literal sense of body, 8 ' 
but it is usually taken in the figurative sense, according to which 
it was a name for the chamber ("ISIS) in which God keeps souls. 
In that case the meaning would be: "The Son of David will 
not come until all the souls which are in the guph have been 
exhausted." In the Palestinian sources [Gen. rabba, 24, 4; Lev. 
rabba, 15, 1) the saying is given thus: "9 80 iVWfctn "fin p* 

nrananb rawmn "bym mawi bs (Lev. rabba, *ixra) uwo 

"The King Messiah will not come until all the souls are created 
[or finished] which rise in the thought [of God] to be created." 
If, now, we apply a Greek or modern measure, the two forms 
of this saying express two completely different conceptions, the 
Babylonian affirming and the Palestinian excluding the concep- 
tion of the pre-existence of the soul. But if pre-existence meant 
to the rabbis essentially the divine predetermination of all human 

""DIPS D1S TVT\ "TS^I- So V13 is used in the prayer, in accordance with 
Isa. 42:5. 

83 Jebamoth, 62a, 636; Abodah Zarah, 5a; Niddah, 13a. See Bacher, Amor&er, IT, 
172, a. 5, who ascribes the saying to R. Assi. It may go back to B. Joae. See Klausner, Die 
messianischen Vorstellungen des jildischen Volkea (1904), pp. 87 if. 

84 Bacher translates, or paraphrases thus, Der Sohn Davids kommt nicht frnher, als 
bis alle Seelen, die in's irdischen Dasein treten sollen, zu Ende erschaften sind ; and thinks 
E. Assi may have interpreted Isa. 57:16 thus: "for the Spirit (i. e., the Messiah) will delay 
only until I have created all souIb." 
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lives, and not the actual existence of the persons themselves in 
heaven, it would follow that the Babylonian form only expresses 
in a more pictorial fashion what the Palestinian expresses more 
literally. The free use of the word 8"Q to describe God's 
inbreathing of the soul at man's birth is therefore not evidence 
of conflicting opinions, but one of the many indications that 
the pre-existence of the soul was not thought of at all in the 
Greek sense. 

Is there, then, no evidence that the pre-existing neshamah 
was, as Weber says, ",a personal hypostasis" (p. 228) or a "truly 
living, active being" (p. 212) ? The only proof that he adduces 
is the statement (Gen. rabba 8, 7) that when God thought of 
creating man he consulted with the souls of the righteous. This 
is R. Levi's interpretation of the difficult phrase in Genesis 1:26, 
"Let ms make man in our image." It was but one among many 
interpretations of a verse which provided so dangerous a tool for 
polytheists. It was not an accepted interpretation, 85 and it does 
not at all bear the weight of Weber's inference. Nor is this 
sustained by the few other similar applications of the idea to 
solve exegetical problems. Thus Deut. 29: 14 [15] was thought 
by some to imply that the souls of coming generations were 
present at the making of the covenant in Moab. 86 

The way in which this pre-existence was pictured and the fact 
that it was no real pre-existence of the person may best be set forth 
by citing an exposition of Deut. 29:15 attributed to R. Isaac. 87 
He said: 

The prophets who were to prophesy in the future, 88 in all their genera- 
tions, received [their prophecies] from Mt. Sinai. As Moses said to the 
the Israelites (Deut. 29:15), not "he who does not stand with us today," 
but "he who is not with us today." These are the souls which are to be 
created, in whom there is as yet nothing actual, and of whom the word 
"stand" could not be used. Although they were not there at that time, 

85 The reference was thought by others to be to the angels, or to heaven and earth, or 
to God's own heart. The latter view, that God consulted only with himself, was favored by 
vs. 27, where " his own image " is substituted for " our image." See Gen. rabba, 8, S ff ., and 
Sanhedrin, 886. 

86 See Bacher, Amorder, I, 547 f. ; II, 232. Compare III, 153, where a different interpre- 
tation is given. 

8' Exodus rabba, 28, i ; see Bacher, Amorder, II, 232 f . 

TVttOanrft [Bacher erroneously reads DITaTJ] DTK? D"W33rTB JTO- 
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yet each one received what belonged to him. 89 So Mai. 1:1 says "in the 
hand of Malachi (T2 > not TQ'Q), because already this prophecy was in 
his hand from Mt. Sinai, but the permission to prophesy was not given 
him until this hour. Again, Isa. 48:16 means, From the day when the 
Tora was given at Sinai I was there and received this prophecy, but only 
now has God sent me and his spirit. Permission was not given him to 
prophesy until now. And not only did all the prophets receive their 
prophecies from Sinai, but also the wise men who stand in every age, 
each received his own from Sinai. So Deut. 5: 19 [22] says, Yahweh spoke 
these words unto all your assembly, with a loud voice, and no more. 

To this may be added a saying of "R. Assi [Sabbath, 146a) : 
When asked about the proselytes, he said. Though they were 
not themselves present [at Sinai] yet their stars [the angels of 
their destiny?] were present, 90 as Deut. 29:14 says. 

These passages represent in part an effort to explain a difficult 
passage (Deut. 29:14 [15] last clause), and in part the natural 
impulse to make the revelation at Sinai complete and final. The 
language used does not justify Weber's description of the pre- 
existent souls as "personal hypostases" or "truly living, active, 
beings," but explicitly excludes the literal and real presence of 
future generations, and only provides, through the conception of 
pre-existing neshamoth for a semi-actual, semi-poetic way of 
picturing the finality of the revelation at Sinai. The most, I 
think, that can be said is that we find here a slight and tentative 
movement toward connecting the person with the pre-existing 
neshamah, which is comparable to that of Wisdom 8:20; so that 
we are prompted to say that while Wisdom 8:19 represents the 
more natural Jewish mode of conception, verses 19 and 20 
together still express certain tendencies of late Jewish thought 
about the relation of body and soul. We are not led beyond this 
by the picture of the conversation of Moses at sight of the soul 
of Akiba, in Menahoth, 296. 

ana maaa »5W ma ona pso m»-onb nmnyn mau»n ibs«> 
nb» n» bap -iron nn» ba ny» nnnsa vn sbo is by tuxto mray 

With this compare the sentence on which Bacher bases his retention of the usual sense of 
the word 313 in the sentence cited above (p. 259) : Because the souls were there and the 
guph was not yet created, therefore a standing is not here spoken of (Samuel b. Nachmani, 
Tanchuma, Nissabim, near the end. Bacher, Amor&er, I, 547 f. ; II, 172, n. 5, 232, n. 2). 

•mn imbro "nn Kb nnrsn aa by o»»» 
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The union of soul and body is not even in this later Judaism 
the fall of the soul or its misfortune, or a mere incident inter- 
rupting its true life. It is that for which the soul exists, and it 
is that which constitutes the creation of the human personality. 

The upper beings [angels] are created in God's image and do not 
have offspring. The lower beings [animals] have offspring but are not 
created in God's image. I create man, says God, in my image like the 
upper beings, with offspring like the lower beings. If I created man like 
one of the upper beings he would live without dying; if like one of the 
lower beings he would die without living again. I will therefore make 
him belong to both the upper and lower order. If he sins he will die. 
If he does not sin he will live. 91 

This conception of man as partly of earth and partly of heaven, 
and of his destiny as depending on his deeds, not on his nature, 
is thoroughly characteristic of Judaism. Equally characteristic 
is the persistence of the doctrine of resurrection. To a belief in 
the pre-existence of the soul, such as Plato and Philo represent, 
belongs inevitably the belief that the soul is immortal, that its 
original incorporeal state of existence is more native to it, and 
higher, than its earthly life, and that the recovery of this is its 
final destiny. But all this is foreign to rabbinical teaching. 
Abundant proof is furnished by the citations Weber himself gives 
under the topic Tod und Todeszustand (pp. 336-40). He is 
obliged to say that "the connection of soul with body, that is, 
this earthly existence, was more highly prized in the conscious- 
ness of Judaism, and therefore more firmly held, than the hope of 
the union of the soul with God" (p. 340). Even here in the last 
clause the word "soul" is misleading. The rabbis did not hope 
for a union of their self-conscious personalities with God after 
death at all. Their hope was a new life in the age to come. 

There is a long account of the death of Moses in a mediaeval 
Midrash Petirat Mosheh, which was incorporated in part in the 
Deut. rabba, chap. 11, though not originally belonging to it. 92 
Although this account is much too late to be cited in proof of 
rabbinical ideas, and is in part out of line with the ruling spirit 

91 Gen. rabba, 8, 11. 

92 Text in two recensions in Jellinek, Beth ha-Midrath I, 115-129; VI, 71-78. Compare ' 
Znnz, Gottesdienstliche Vortr&ge, 2d ed., p. 154 and note e, p. 265, note b; also article " Mid- 
rash Fetirat Mosheh," in Jewish Encyclopedia. 
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of Judaism, 83 yet it may not be out of place to summarize it here 
merely aa an illustration of the long persistence of distinctly Jew- 
ish ideas of the relation between body and soul. When God 
declared that Moses must die (Deut. 31:14), he fasted and prayed 
with such power that it was thought that God would perhaps 
bring in the new age [the only thing that could annul the decree 
that Moses must die], until a bath qol said that the time for this 
had not come. God must close the gates of heaven lest the 
prayer move him from his fixed purpose. Moses prays that he may 
see the prosperity of Israel as he has seen its adversity ; but if he 
may not cross Jordan that he may at leaBt be left in this world, 
that he may live and not die. God answers, If I do not make 
you die in this world, how shall I make you alive for the world to 
come. Moreover, to grant his prayer would contradict Moses' 
own words in Deut. 32:39 (last line). Nevertheless Moses per- 
sists. He would be like a beast of the field, or like a bird, if he 
could but live and see the world. When the time came that he 
must die, God sent Gabriel to go and bring his soul [SQJTl SS 
ItVaiDS], but Gabriel would not see the death of one so strong. 
Michael would not see the death of his pupil. God must send 
the evil angel, Samael. He goes eagerly but is twice driven back 
in fear, although the souls of all men are given into his hand. 
At last God himself comes with three archangels, and Moses sub- 
mits and is stretched out in preparation for death. But when God 
calls to his neshamah to come forth, saying, My daughter, one 
hundred and twenty years I ordained that thou shouldst be in the 
body of Moses. Now thy end is come, that thou shouldst go forth. 
Do not delay; then the neshamah answered: I know that thou art 
the God of all ruhoth and of all neshamoth; the nephesh of 
the living and of the dead are given into thy hand. Thou hast 
created [K*Q] me, and thou hast formed ["CT] me, and thou hast 
put me in Moses' body one hundred and twenty years. And now 
is there a body more pure [*lint3] in the world than the body of 
Moses, in which was never seen any breath of stench, nor worm, 

93 The idea of the reluctance of the righteous to die does not go back to early rabbinical 
sources. Our earliest evidence of it is in the Testament of Abraham. See H. E. James' edi- 
tion (Cambridge, 1862), and his discussion of this subject, pp. 64-70. The idea is found only 
in the older recension. A, chaps. 7, 8, 15, 16, 20; and James thinks it may go back to the 
Assumption of Moses. See Jude, chap. 9. 
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nor vermin ? Therefore I love him and am not willing to go forth 
from him. God answers, Go forth, do not delay. I will make 
thee to mount up to the highest heavens, and dwell under the 
throne of my glory near to Cherubim and Seraphim and the 
hosts. The neshamah answers, Two of these highest angels, 
Uzzah and Azael, descended from thy shekinah and corrupted 
their ways with the daughters of earth, until thou didst make 
them hang between earth and the firmament. But Moses has not 
known his wife since thou appearedst to him in the burning bush 
(Num. 12:1). I pray thee leave me in Moses' body. In that 
hour God kissed him and took away his soul [1Pfi31D3 bt33l 1p1fl3] 
with the kiss of his mouth. Then God wept and said Ps. 94:16; 
the Holy Spirit said Deut. 34:10: Heaven wept and said Mic. 
7:2 a a; Earth wept and said Mic. 7:2oyS; Joshua wept and 
said Ps. 12:2; the angels of service said, He did the righteous- 
ness of Yahweh ; the Israelites wept and said, And his judgments 
with Israel. All were saying Isa. 57:2, He enters into peace, 
they rest in their beds, he who walks straight forward; Prov. 
10:7, The memory of a righteous man is for a blessing, and his 
soul is for the life of the world to come [irvaiB31 »"D"Qb p"H£ "OT 

It would be hard to find a better summary of the Jewish 
doctrine of a future life than the last sentence, with its addition of 
the new to the old ; the immortality of a blessed memory for this 
present world, and the neshamah kept in order that the man 
may live again in the world to come. The whole passage is most 
suggestive. The death of Moses, the most divine of men, was 
hard to explain ; and the account here given of it enforces several 
lessons as to Jewish ways of thinking, which it is hard for 
western minds to grasp. The neshamah is a being, or a personi- 
fication, quite distinct from Moses. In leaving Moses' body it is 
evidently being separated from Moses himself. Moses clings to 
life, but it is only the arrival of the world to come that could 
have brought him escape from death when its appointed hour was 
at hand. What is promised to Moses in order to counterbalance 
the evil and loss involved in death is that he will live again in 
the world to come ; and death in this world is a condition of the 
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gift of life in that. Even in view of this, life, even the life of 
animals and birds, seems better than death. It is to the ne- 
shamah, not to Moses, that a place is promised in the highest 
heavens, beneath the throne of glory; and the neshamah would 
prefer to remain in Moses' body, since sin has not entered there, 
while some of the highest angels fell. 

We turn finally to the long passage from the Tanchuma, 
quoted by Weber (pp. 225-27) as proof of the general statement 
cited above, and as the text for his further exposition of the 
nature of soul and body and their relation to each other (pp. 
227-31). The passage is late in its attestation, 9 * and could not 
in any case be allowed to outweigh the older material already 
discussed. But while it seems to mark a certain progress in the 
direction of Philo as compared with the morning prayer quoted 
at the beginning, it is in fact still very much nearer to that prayer 
than to Philo, very much more Jewish than Greek, in its concep- 
tion of the pre-existence of the soul. According to this passage 
the pre-existing souls are called also ruboth. They are said to 
be in the Garden of Eden, but this seems to be contradicted by 
the fact that the angel has to show the soul, after its union with 
the human seed, but before birth, the Garden of Eden and the 
blessedness of the righteous there, as well as Gehenna and the 
torments of the wicked; and also by the fact that God assures the 
soul, reluctant to leave its heavenly abode, that it will enter a 
more beautiful world than it leaves. But the soul objects that it 
is pure and does not wish to enter this "impure seed." To this 
the answer is that God formed this soul for nothing else than to 
enter this seed. It is evident that though the soul, as from God, 
is ceremonially pure, and though conception involves ceremonial 
impurity, yet the soul's coming into the body is in no sense a fall 
or indeed a moral choice in any sense. It is that for which alone 
the soul was made. It is evident also that the soul brings with 
it no moral character, no personal quality, from its pre-existence. 
Righteousness or unrighteousness, which is the only thing that 
God does not predetermine about the coming man, is wholly 

94 This passage, Tanchuma Pikkude3, like the one last cited, should not be used for 
the Talmudic period. It is not a part of the original Tanchuma, and is probably very late. 
See Buber, Midrasch Tanchuma, Introduction, pp. 556, 56a. 
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future when the soul enters the body. It is only human life that 
furnishes the opportunity for such obedience to the Law as shall 
win the reward of Paradise. Moreover, such memory of the other 
world as the soul brings with it into this, is due not to its pre- 
existence as a soul, but to the visit it makes after union with the 
human seed, to the places of reward and punishment. Even this 
memory it loses at birth. The reluctance of the soul to leave its 
abode is only like the reluctance of the babe to leave the womb. 
It pictures the fact that man does not enter human life of his own 
will, but by compulsion. 93 All this is far from Hellenic ; and the 
passage, late as it evidently is, turns out to be little more than 
proof of the persistence of the distinctive Jewish conception of 
the relation of body and soul. Man is even here first of all body, 
that which is "formed in the mother's womb," and the soul 
though it has a longer pre-existence than the body, comes into it 
as a stranger from without. We have here only a more pictorial 
representation of the familiar Jewish conception that man is in 
part from above, in part from below, and that he determines by 
his deeds to which realm of being he will finally belong. Once 
more I would say that while the standpoint of the morning 
prayer is that of Wisdom 8 : 19, that of this last passage is more 
nearly that of Wisdom 8:20, but is still better expressed by the 
two verses in their connection. The reading of these later Jewish 
sayings serves, I venture to think, to confirm our impression of 
the Jewish, the un-Hellenic, character of those verses, with their 
hesitation between the two forms of expression, the first impulse 
to associate the "I" with the body, the failure fully to identify it 
with either body or soul, the absence of any thought that the 
union of soul with body is unnatural. If our interpretation of 
these verses seemed strange and improbable when we had Plato 
or Philo in mind as a standard, it seems, I am sure, natural when 
we look back at it through the atmosphere of simple Judaism. 
Of course I do not mean that the Book of Wisdom contains 
nothing but rabbinical Judaism. It is a Greek book and could 
not have been written in Hebrew. We cannot even assume that 
its author shared the rabbinical idea that the reunion of soul and 

95 Cf. IV Ezra 8: 5. 
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body, the resurrection, is necessary to a true life of man after 
death. His ifoxv may have been a somewhat more independent 
and personal being than the neshamah of the rabbis, but I think 
not much more ; and so far as pre-existence is concerned he seems 
to me to have had nothing but the Jewish conception, namely 
this: The nisshamah, which God has created, remains his and in 
his keeping before and during and after the life of man. It is 
not the man's selfj the person, but is an individualization and 
personification of that breath or spirit of God which is the life of 
the man, and, uniting with the earthly body, makes him a living 
being. The pre-existence of this neshamah was no doubt thought 
of as real; but since it was not the man himself, its pre-existence 
was of more significance for the conception of God than for that 
of man. It expressed the idea that God foreknows and has pre- 
determined the number and lot of all men ; and it is substantially 
this same idea, and not a different one, that is expressed when it 
is said that God has fixed the number of men who are to be born, 
or that at conception or during the pre-natal period of each man's 
existence he creates or forms the neshamah within him. 

It is not too much to say, in view of rabbinical usage, that 
there is a strong presumption that the pre-existence of souls when 
it appears in other Jewish books is to be understood in this 
impersonal, or only half personal, sense; that it magnifies God 
rather than man; that it does not carry with it, as full personal 
pre-existence does, a guarantee of immortality; in other words 
that it does not make resurrection unnecessary. It does not lie 
within the scope of this essay to carry such an investigation 
through in detail, but a few illustrations may here be added. 

One of the most explicit statements is that of the Secrets of 
Enoch 23:5: "For every soul was created [Bonwetsch, bereitef[ 
before the foundation of the world." But even apart from the 
distinction between "created" and "prepared" 96 it is probable 
that these are "souls" in the Jewish and not in the Greek sense. 
The preceding verse suggests this, and elsewhere the thought 
expressed is that the number and lot and place of men are fixed 
(49:2; 53:2; 58:5; 61:2). Moreover, the eternal life which the 

"• On this see Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, pp. 104 ft., 245 £f . 
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righteous are to inherit (50:2), although it is an incorruptible 
form of existence (65:8-10), is not the mere continuance of the 
"soul" which was made from the beginning, but is the transfor- 
mation of the man (body and soul) into an angel-like glory; for 
Enoch's transfiguration (chap. 22) is certainly typical of the 
resurrection of the righteous. 97 

The Apocalypse of Ezra insists on the dogma of predetermi- 
nation. The longed-for consummation can neither be hastened 
nor delayed. All is by measure and number (4:37; cf. Wisdom 
11:20). The fixed number of the souls of the righteous who are 
waiting in their chambers (promptuaria) for their reward must 
be filled (4:35, 36) . This can only describe the interval between 
death and the resurrection. But the following verses (40-42) 
seem to refer to the souls of men unborn which were committed 
to the earth "from the beginning," kept in chambers in sheol, 
and brought forth by the earth as a mother from her womb, only 
in a determined order, and at a fixed time. The book therefore 
seems to contain a doctrine of the pre-existence of souls, but that 
it is in the Jewish and not in the Greek sense is clear from what 
is said of the birth of man and of his death and of the resurrec- 
tion. In 3:4, 5 (cf. 8:7-14) we find a thoroughly Jewish para- 
phrase of Gen. 2:7. Man is emphatically derived "from the 
earth." The earth is the mother, and at God's command pro- 
duces man (5:48, 49, 50; 7:62, 63, 116). With increasing age 
her offspring are less vigorous (5:51-55). Death is described 
as a giving back of the soul (7:75), or in almost Hellenistic 
terms as a separation of the soul from the body (7:100), the cor- 
ruptible vessel (7:88). But to read a Philonic type of Judaism 
into the book on account of these phrases, or even because of the 
praise of abstinence (7:125), would be a serious mistake. It is 
true that in this elaborate "teaching concerning death" (7:78 ff.) 
the soul appears to carry the personality with it to a greater 
degree than the rabbinical sayings lead us to expect of a Jew. 
Yet even here the incorporeal existence of the soul is distinctly a 
partial existence, an intermediate state of waiting between life in 
this world and life in the world to come. Like the rabbinical 

»' Compare 22 : 8-10 with Paul's " not unclothed but clothed upon " II Cor. 5 : 1-t. See 
farther as to the Hellenistic character of this book, The Yecer Hara, pp. 154-56. 
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interpretation of I Sam. 25:29 is the idea that the souls of the 
wicked wander about, while those of the righteous are kept in 
chambers (7:80, 85, 91, 93, 95, 101). Rest and peace in general 
characterize their existence in these habitations, though they may 
also complain of the delay of their reward (4:35, 36). They 
have escaped the corruptible, and they will hereafter inherit the 
incorruptible (7:88, 96, 97). Whether these chambers are the 
same that they occupied in sheol before birth (4:41, 42) would 
seem doubtful. At all events as they were then waiting for their 
real life to begin, so are they now again waiting for a new begin- 
ning. They do not indeed rise to another earthly life in the 
Messianic time (7:28); bat after it, when God creates the new, 
incorruptible world, they will rise. According to 7:32 it would 
appear that the body from the earth or dust, and the soul from 
its chambers, would be reunited. If so, some such transforma- 
tion of the body from a corruptible to an incorruptible nature as 
the Secrets of Enpch describes must be assumed, for the new life 
of the righteous in the age to come is of an angelic nature 
(7:96, 97, 125). As in the rabbinical view, therefore, all souls 
must be born before the Messianic age can come; and the souls 
of the righteous are kept in safety and peace in the divine treasury 
for the life of the world to come. Death belongs to this world 
and to sin, and life belongs to the coming world and to righteous- 
ness. 98 As there is no proper doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul but only of the keeping and waiting of the soul for resurrec- 
tion, so we may safely infer that there is no true (Platonic) doc- 
trine of the pre-existence of the soul in this book." " 

The Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch contains the same ideas of 
a determined number of souls, and a place prepared for each 
(23:4, 5; 48:6), of treasuries in which the souls of the dead are 
kept (21:23; 30:2, 3), and of resurrection as including the body 
from the earth (42:8; 50:2) as well as the soul from the cham- 
bers (30:1, 2), and as -involving a transfiguration of the earthly 
and corruptible nature into a glorious form, angel-like and star- 
like, fitting them for the immortal world (50, 51). 

98 See 3: 7-8, 26; 7:21, 48s 7:11-13,118. 

99 See a further discussion of the nature of the dualism of IV Ezra and Apoe. Baruch 
in The Yeeer Hara, pp. 146-54. 



